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Preface 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  resource  books  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  student  to  think  for  himself.  The  young  person  living  in 
Canada  today  has  inherited  a  free  society  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  The 
way  in  which  he  will  carry  on  and  improve  this  world  depends  upon  how 
he  prepares  himself  to  do  so. 

These  books  contain  materials  that  will  enable  the  student  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  about  man,  his  activities  upon  this  earth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  described  them.  Some  are  books  of  geographical 
studies.  By  examining  pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  descriptions  of  land¬ 
scape,  the  student  will  discover  how  man  has  been  influenced  both  by  cul¬ 
ture  and  by  natural  setting,  and  how  he  has  learned  to  use  these  to  his 
advantage.  Other  books  contain  the  raw  materials  of  history.  Inscriptions, 
news  accounts,  official  documents,  and  letters  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
past  provide  some  of  the  evidence  from  which  history  has  been  written. 

The  material  in  these  books  has  been  used  successfully  in  various 
grades  of  the  secondary  schools.  By  design,  the  student  is  not  asked  to 
memorize  the  opinions  of  others,  but  rather  to  make  his  own  analysis  and 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  then  be  prepared  to  defend  or  modify  them 
in  discussion  with  his  teachers  and  his  classmates. 

Though  this  approach  to  learning  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  an 
innovation  for  secondary  school  students,  it  is  in  fact  a  return  to  one  of  the 
best  traditions  of  education. 


The  history  of  the  Americas  is  the  story  of  the  people 
who  came  to  the  continent  and  what  they  did  here.  The  country  changed 
them,  and  they,  in  turn,  influenced  the  development  of  the  land  in  which 
they  lived.  Who  were  these  people?  How  did  they  make  Canada  different 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  different  from  Latin 
America? 


IX 


It  is  not  enough  to  read  about  them  second-hand.  They  can  speak 
directly,  in  their  own  words.  Here  are  their  speeches,  their  declarations  of 
pubhc  poUcy  and  their  Acts  of  Parhament.  Here  are  their  personal  opin¬ 
ions  in  diaries  and  letters.  These  contemporary  records  are  known  as 
primary  source  materials,  and  many  are  to  be  found  in  hbraries  and 
archives  throughout  the  continent. 

In  using  primary  sources,  there  is  a  need  to  know  something  about  the 
speaker  or  writer.  Was  he  biased  about  his  subject?  Did  other  men  of  the 
same  period  agree  with  him? 

These  extracts  can  be  used  separately  in  place  of  regular  lesson 
material,  or  they  can  be  studied  in  groups  as  an  introduction  to  or  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  unit  of  work. 

In  historical  research,  the  student  is  rather  like  a  detective.  He  col¬ 
lects  information  from  the  best  possible  sources,  then  tries  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  This  book  is  to  help  in  that  task,  and  to  bring  the  reader  face  to 
face  with  the  people  who  have  made  the  story  of  the  Americas. 


The  First  Settlers 
of  the  Americas 
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The  Indians  of  the  Americas  had  no  written  language,  but 
recorded  events  in  drawings  and  carvings.  Accounts  of  their  life  are  obtained 
from  the  writings  of  European  explorers,  and  from  recorded  conversations  with 
them. 


I  COUNTRY  OF  THE  DOGRIB  INDIANS 

“Are  the  hills  there  covered  with  flowers?  Do  the  great 
musk  oxen  roam  there?  Shall  I  see  the  caribou  wherever  I  look?  Can  I  feel 
the  wind  and  be  flke  the  wind?  Does  the  mist  rise  from  the  little  lakes  early 
in  the  morning?  And  there,  does  the  loon  call  very  often?” 

A  Dogrib  Indian  asking  questions  of  a  missionary  who  was  telling  him  about 
paradise.  Quoted  by  Douglas  Leechman,  Native  Tribes  of  Canada,  Gage. 

1 .  Where  are  the  Dogrib  Indians  found? 

2.  What  are  loon?  caribou?  musk  oxen? 

3.  What  does  this  passage  tell  you  about  the  country  where  the  Dogrib 
Indians  live? 

4.  What  were  the  most  important  things  in  the  life  of  these  Indians? 

5.  How  would  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  your  own  locality  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  surroundings? 

6.  How  did  their  life  differ  from  that  of  the  Dogrib  Indians? 

n  INDIANS  AT  HOCHELAGA 

And  in  the  middle  of  these  fields  is  situated  and  stands 
the  village  of  Hochelaga,  near  and  adjacent  to  a  mountain,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  fertile  and  are  cultivated,  and  from  the  top  of  which  one  can  see 
for  a  long  distance.  We  named  this  mountain  “Mount  Royal.”  The  village 
is  circular  and  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  wooden  pahsade  in  three  tiers 
like  a  pyramid.  The  top  one  is  built  crosswise,  the  middle  one  perpendicular 
and  the  lowest  one  of  strips  of  wood  placed  lengthwise.  The  whole  is  well 
joined  and  lashed  after  their  manner,  and  is  some  two  lances  in  height. 
There  is  only  one  gate  and  entrance  to  this  village,  and  that  can  be  barred 
up.  Over  this  gate  and  in  many  places  about  the  enclosure  are  species  of 
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galleries  with  ladders  for  mounting  to  them,  which  galleries  are  provided 
with  rocks  and  stones  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  place.  There  are 
some  fifty  houses  in  this  village,  each  about  fifty  or  more  paces  in  length, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  width,  built  completely  of  wood  and  covered  in  and 
bordered  up  with  large  pieces  of  the  bark  and  rind  of  trees,  as  broad  as  a 
table,  which  are  well  and  cunningly  lashed  after  their  manner. 

Cartier  at  Hochelaga,  1535.  From  H.  P.  Biggar,  The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  1924. 

1 .  What  is  the  present  name  for  Hoehelaga? 

2.  What  was  the  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  region? 

3 .  What  were  some  of  their  crops? 

4.  Make  a  sketch  or  diagram  of  the  village  and  compare  it  with  pictures 
of  Huron  or  Iroquois  villages. 

5.  How  high  were  the  fortifications  around  the  village? 

6.  How  did  these  houses  differ  from  the  houses  built  by  the  Indians  m 
your  own  locality? 

HI  INDIANS  AT  NOOTKA 

We  no  sooner  drew  near  the  inlet  than  we  found  the 
coast  to  be  inhabited;  and  at  the  place  where  we  were  first  becalmed,  three 
canoes  came  off  to  the  ship.  In  one  of  these  were  two  men,  in  another  six, 
and  in  the  third  ten.  Having  come  pretty  near  us,  a  person  in  one  of  the  two 
last  stood  up,  and  made  a  long  harangue,  inviting  us  to  land,  as  we  guessed, 
by  his  gestures.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  throwing  handfuls  of  feathers 
towards  us. . . .  The  breeze  which  soon  after  sprung  up,  bringing  us  nearer 
to  the  shore,  the  canoes  began  to  come  off  in  greater  numbers;  and  we  had, 
at  one  time,  thirty  two  of  them  near  the  ship.  . .  .  One  canoe  was  remark¬ 
able  for  a  singular  head,  which  had  a  bird’s  eye  and  bill  of  an  enormous  size 
painted  on  it. . . .  Trade  commenced  betwixt  us  and  them,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  strictest  honesty  on  both  sides.  The  articles  which  they 
offered  to  sale  were  skins  of  various  animals  such  as  bears,  wolves  . . .  and 
in  particular  of  the  sea  otters.  .  .  .  Besides  the  skins  in  their  native  shape 
they  also  brought  garments  made  of  them,  and  another  sort  of  clothing 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  some  plant  hke  hemp;  weapons  such  as  bows, 
arrows,  and  spears;  fish  hooks  and  instruments  of  various  kinds;  wooden 
visors  of  many  different  monstrous  figures;  a  sort  of  woolen  stuff,  or  blan¬ 
keting;  bags  filled  with  red  ochre.  .  .  .  But  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
articles  which  they  brought  to  the  ships  for  sale,  were  human  skulls  and 
hands  not  yet  quite  stripped  of  the  flesh.  .  .  .  For  the  various  articles 
which  they  brought  they  took  in  exchange  knives,  chisels,  pieces  of  iron  and 
tin,  nails,  looking  glasses,  buttons,  or  any  kind  of  metal.  Glass  beads  they 
were  not  fond  of;  and  cloth  of  every  sort  they  rejected. 
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Captain  James  Cook  at  Nootka,  1778,  in  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pub¬ 
lished  1780. 

1 .  Where  is  Nootka,  and  why  was  Captain  Cook  there? 

2.  What  does  this  passage  tell  you  about  Captain  Cook  and  the  kind  of 
person  he  was? 

3.  What  does  it  tell  you  about  the  life  of  these  Indians? 

4.  What  were  the  wooden  visors  mentioned  and  when  were  they  used? 

5.  Explain:  “made  a  long  harangue,”  “clothing  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,”  “red  ochre.” 

6.  Why  would  Captain  Cook’s  writings  be  useful  to  the  people  of  his 
own  day?  to  people  now? 

rv  LAND  OF  THE  INDIANS 

The  English  claim  all  of  one  side  of  the  river  and  the 
French  claim  aU  of  the  other.  Where  is  the  land  of  the  Indian? 

A  Lenape  Chief,  quoted  by  Sydney  Fletcher,  The  American  Indian,  Grosset 
and  Dunlop,  1954. 

1 .  What  does  the  quotation  mean? 

2.  Where  is  “the  land  of  the  Indian”  today? 

3.  Why  are  some  Indians  in  Canada  on  reservations?  What  are  the  pur¬ 
poses,  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  reservation  sys¬ 
tem? 
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Explorers  of  the  American  continent  came  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  including  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  Britain.  At  first,  they 
were  looking  for  a  route  to  Asia,  and  they  often  bore  messages  to  the  rulers  of 
China  and  India.  The  search  for  the  North  West  Passage,  begun  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  brought  adventurers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  many  regions  of  America 
were  discovered  and  claimed  for  European  rulers. 

I  COLUMBUS  IN  AMERICA 

He  navigated  to  the  west-south- west;  they  had  a  rougher 
sea  than  they  had  experienced  during  the  whole  voyage.  They  saw  petrels 
and  a  green  reed  near  the  ship.  Those  in  the  caravel  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and 
a  stick,  and  they  secured  another  small  stick,  carved,  as  it  appeared,  with 
iron,  and  a  piece  of  cane,  and  other  vegetation  which  grows  on  land,  and  a 
small  board.  Those  in  the  caravel  Nina  also  saw  other  indications  of  land 
and  a  stick  loaded  with  barnacles.  At  these  signs,  all  breathed  again  and 
rejoiced. . . .  They  reached  a  small  island. . . .  Immediately  they  saw  naked 
people,  and  the  admiral  went  ashore  in  the  armed  boat. . . .  When  they  had 
landed,  they  saw  very  green  trees  and  much  water  and  fruit  of  various 
kinds.  The  admiral  called  the  two  captains  and  the  others  who  had  landed, 
and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  secretary  of  the  whole  fleet . . .  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island,  as  in  fact  he  did  for  the  King  and  Queen,  his  Sovereigns. 

An  account  of  the  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  from  his  Journal,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Cecil  Jane,  Clarkson  N.  Potter. 

1.  Where  did  Columbus  land? 

2.  Explain  petrels,  a  green  reed,  a  piece  of  cane. 

3.  What  were  the  names  of  the  three  ships  in  the  expedition? 

4.  Who  were  “the  King  and  Queen,  his  Sovereigns”? 

5.  Why  did  the  admiral  call  together  the  ships’  captains  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  fleet? 
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n  CABOT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

In  the  yere  of  our  Lx)rd  1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
and  his  sonne  Sebastian  (with  an  Enghsh  fleet  out  of  Bristol!)  discovered 
that  land  which  no  man  before  that  time  had  attempted,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  about  five  of  the  clocke  early  in  the  morning.  This  land  he  called 
Prima  vista  that  is  to  say  First  seene,  because  as  I  suppose  it  was  that  part, 
whereof  they  had  the  first  sight  from  sea.  .  .  .  The  soile  is  barren  in  some 
places,  and  yeeldeth  little  fruit,  but  it  is  full  of  white  beares,  and  stagges  far 
greater  than  ours.  It  yeeldeth  plenty  of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as  scales, 
and  those  which  commonly  we  call  salmons:  there  are  soles  also  about  a 
yard  in  length;  but  especially  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kinde  of 
fish  which  the  savages  call  baccalaos  [cod]. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  in  Richard  Hak¬ 
luyt,  (1553-1616),  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  English  Nation. 

1 .  What  connection  had  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  with  England? 

2.  Why  is  the  region  now  called  Newfoundland? 

3.  What  new  source  of  wealth  is  suggested  here?  What  did  it  lead  to? 

4.  What  effect  might  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  have  on  England? 

5.  Why  is  the  symbol .  .  .  sometimes  used  in  a  quotation? 

ni  GILBERT  AND  THE  NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE 

First,  it  were  the  only  way  for  our  princes,  to  possesse  ye 
welth  of  aU  the  East  partes  (as  they  tearme  them)  of  the  worlde,  which  is 
infinite. 

For  through  the  shortnesse  of  the  voyage,  we  should  be  able  to  sell 
all  manner  of  merchandize,  brought  from  thence,  far  better  cheape,  then 
either  the  Portugal  or  the  Spaniarde  doth,  or  may  doe  .  .  .  also  we  may 
saile  to  diverse  marvelous  riche  Countries,  both  Civil  and  others,  out  of 
both  their  jurisdictions,  trades  and  traffiks,  where  there  is  to  be  found 
great  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  clothes  of  gold,  silkes,  all 
manner  of  Spices,  Grocery  Wares,  and  other  kindes  of  merchandize  of  an 
inestimable  price. 

Humphrey  Gilbert,  Discourse  to  Prove  a  North  West  Passage  to  Cathay, 
1576.  Hakluyt  Society. 

DEATH  OF  GILBERT 

Monday,  the  9th  of  September  (1583)  in  the  afternoon, 
the  frigate  was  near  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  at  that  time  recov¬ 
ered;  and  giving  forth  signs  of  joy,  the  General  (Gilbert)  sitting  abaft  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the  Hind  ( as  oft  as  we  did  approach 
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within  hearing) :  “We  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land”:  reiterating 
the  same  speech,  weU  beseeming  a  soldier  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can 
testify  he  was. 

The  same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  or  not  long  after, 
the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  Golden  Hind,  suddenly  her  hghts  were 
out,  whereof,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  we  lost  the  sight,  and  withal  our  watch 
cried,  the  General  was  cast  away,  which  was  too  true.  For  in  that  moment, 
the  frigate  was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the  sea. 

Account  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  in  a  storm  off  the  Azores  by  Edward  Hayes, 
Captain  and  owner  of  the  Golden  Hind,  from  Hakluyt’s  Voyages. 

1.  What  region  did  Gilbert  explore? 

2.  What  was  his  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  North  West  Passage? 

3.  What  type  of  trade  was  considered  important  in  the  sixteenth  cent¬ 
ury? 

4.  To  what  does  the  phrase  “their  jurisdiction”  refer? 

5.  How  did  Gilbert  meet  his  death? 

6.  What  did  you  learn  about  Gilbert  from  these  extracts? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  man  to  navigate  the  North  West  Passage?  The  first 
Canadian  to  sail  the  passage  from  east  to  west  as  well  as  from  west 
to  east? 

8.  Where  was  Cathay?  Where  are  the  Azores? 
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Explorers  from  Europe  began  to  establish  colonies  in  the 
New  World.  The  Spaniards  sought  wealth  in  the  gold  of  America,  the  French 
and  the  Russians  in  the  furs.  From  England  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  de¬ 
sired  a  permanent  settlement  where  they  might  live  in  freedom  and  prosperity. 

I  CORTEZ  IN  AMERICA 

I  came  to  get  gold,  not  to  till  the  soil  like  a  peasant. 

Cortez  on  landing  in  Cuba,  quoted  by  Herbert  Herring,  A  History  of  Latin 
America,  Knopf,  1961. 

SPANISH  IN  AMERICA 

In  practically  every  part  [of  the  New  World]  the  valiant 
Spaniards  have  conquered  with  invincible  courage  innumerable  provinces, 
kingdoms,  and  nations,  winning  them  for  the  monarchs  of  Spain;  in  all  of 
which  the  Holy  Gospel  has  been  preached  with  such  success  for  the  Church 
and  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 

Antonio  Vazquez  de  Espinosa,  Compendium  and  Description  of  the  West 
Indies,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1942. 

1.  Why  did  the  Spaniards  wish  to  occupy  Central  and  South  America? 

2.  What  were  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  ruling  system  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Spanish  colonies? 

3.  What  “innumerable  provinces”  did  Spain  occupy? 

4.  What  remains  today  of  Spanish  influence  in  this  area? 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  a  policy  such  as  that  expressed  in  the  first 
quotation? 

n  PILGRIM  FATHERS  IN  AMERICA 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  We  whose  names  are  under 
written,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King  James,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  defender 
of  the  faith,  etc.. 

Having  undertaken,  for  the  glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
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first  colonie  in  the  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents  sol¬ 
emnly  and  mutualy  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civiU  body  pohtick,  for  the  better 
ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by 
vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute,  and  frame  shuch  just  and  equaU  lawes, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of  the  Colonie, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cap  Codd  the  1 1  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  soveraigne  lord.  King  James 
_ Anno  Dom.  1 620. 


Mr.  John  Carver 
Mr.  Wilham  Bradford 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow 
Mr.  William  Brewster 
Isaac  Allerton 
Miles  Standish 
John  Alden 


John  Turner 
Francis  Eaton 
James  Chilton 
John  Craxton 
John  Billington 


[and  29  other  names] 

Mayflower  Compact,  November  21,  1620,  William  Bradford,  History  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Plantation,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collection. 


1.  What  was  the  Compact  and  why  was  it  signed? 

2.  In  what  sense  was  this  a  religious  document? 

3.  Why  had  the  colonists  come  to  America? 

4.  What  did  it  mean  by  “civill  body  politick”? 

5.  What  was  the  Mayflower  colony  called?  What  other  colonies  grew 
from  it? 

6.  Do  you  know  of  any  settlements  founded  by  religious  groups  in  your 
own  province? 


in  FRENCH  AT  PORT  ROYAL 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  particularize  aU  that 
was  done  among  us  during  the  winter,  as  for  example,  to  tell  how  the  said 
M.  de  Poutrincourt  many  times  ordered  charcoal  to  be  made;  how  he  had 
paths  constructed  through  the  woods.  .  .  .  But  I  shall  relate  how,  in  order 
to  keep  our  table  joyous  and  well  provided,  an  Order  was  established, 
which  was  called  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer,  originally  proposed  by  Cham¬ 
plain.  To  this  Order  each  man  of  the  said  table  was  appointed  Chief  Stew¬ 
ard  in  his  turn,  which  came  round  once  a  fortnight .  .  .  there  was  no  one 
who,  two  days  before  his  turn  came,  failed  to  go  hunting  or  fishing,  and  to 
bring  back  some  delicacy  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  fare.  So  well  was  this 
carried  out  that  never  at  breakfast  did  we  lack  some  savoury  meat  or  flesh 
or  fish,  and  still  less  at  our  mid-day  or  evening  meals;  for  that  was  our  chief 
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banquet,  at  which  the  ruler  of  the  feast . . .  having  had  everything  prepared 
by  the  cook,  marched  in,  napkin  on  shoulder,  wand  of  ofl&ce  in  hand,  and 
around  his  neck  the  collar  of  the  Order,  which  was  worth  more  than  four 
crowns,  after  him  all  the  members  of  the  Order,  carrying  each  a  dish. 

Description  of  life  at  Port  Royal  in  1606  by  Marc  Lescarbot,  History  of  New 
France,  1610,  Champlain  Society. 

1.  Where  was  Port  Royal? 

2.  Consult  your  text  to  find  what  connection  Champlain,  Poutrincourt 
and  Lescarbot  had  with  it. 

3.  Why  was  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer  started? 

4.  What  does  this  passage  tell  you  of  life  at  Port  Royal? 

5.  What  does  it  tell  you  of  Lescarbot? 

6.  Why  is  the  language  and  spelling  of  this  extract  more  up  to  date  than 
that  in  the  Mayflower  Compact? 

rv  RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA 

It  is  for  traders  to  traffic  where  they  please.  I  will  furnish 
neither  men,  ships,  nor  money.  .  .  .  England’s  experience  with  American 
colonies  should  be  a  warning  to  other  nations  to  abstain  from  such  efforts. 

Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia,  writing  in  1769  and  later  quoted  by  Hector 
Chevigny,  Lord  of  Alaska,  Binfords  and  Mort,  1957. 

RUSSIANS  AT  SITKA 

The  cooks  are  half  naked  and  bare  footed.  In  addition 
to  having  to  feed  people  night  and  day  they  must  cut  their  own  wood.  . .  . 
But  our  chief  manager  (Baranov)  doesn’t  have  to  do  that.  When  he  wants 
a  kettle  of  hot  water  his  henchmen  in  their  haste  chop  corners  off  houses  or 
take  shakes  from  the  store  house  roof _ I  should  like  to  raise  a  few  pota¬ 

toes  and  cabbages  but  we  have  not  the  right  tools  ...  we  try  to  till  the  soil 
with  sharpened  poles.  We  help  ourselves  at  the  open  table,  digging  clams 
on  the  beach. . . .  Winter  was  cold. . .  .  Yet  to  me  only  did  he  assign  a  pri¬ 
vate  room. 

Father  losaph  writing  to  Shelekov,  the  Russian  merchant  who  headed  the  fur 
company  in  1795,  quoted  by  Chevigny,  Lord  of  Alaska. 

1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  government  to  the  settlements 
in  America?  Why?  What  effect  did  this  have  on  them? 

2.  What  does  the  priest’s  letter  tell  of  living  conditions  at  the  settle¬ 
ment? 

3.  What  were  the  houses  made  of? 

4.  Who  was  Baranov  and  what  was  the  priest’s  opinion  of  him? 

5.  What  happened  to  the  Russian  settlements  eventually? 

6.  What  remains  are  there  of  Russian  influence  in  this  area? 

7.  From  your  map  list  several  places  named  by  the  Russians. 
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Cartier  claimed  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  France, 
and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Champlain  established  permanent  settlements 
there.  Soldiers,  traders,  and  missionary  priests  came  from  France,  and  in  spite 
of  Indian  wars  and  lack  of  support,  the  colony  flourished.  In  1663,  royal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  introduced,  and  New  France  became  an  important  possession  of 
the  French  King. 


I  CHAMPLAIN  AND  NEW  FRANCE 

There  are  subjects  enough  in  these  regions,  if  your  Emi¬ 
nence,  considering  the  character  of  the  country,  shall  desire  to  extend  your 
authority  over  them.  This  territory  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  lying  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  our  own  France.  It 
is  watered  by  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  into  which  enter  many 
tributaries  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  in  length,  beautifying  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  vast  number  of  tribes. . . . 

The  excellence  of  this  country  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  or 
praised,  both  as  to  richness  of  the  soil,  the  diversity  of  the  timber  such  as  we 
have  in  France,  the  abundance  of  wild  animals,  game  and  fish,  which  are 
of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  frequented  this  country,  and  have  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  obtained  from  my  own  observation  and  the  in¬ 
formation  given  me  by  the  native  inhabitants. 

Samuel  Champlain  writing  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  from  Quebec,  August  15, 
1635,  quoted  by  N.  Dioime,  Champlain,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1963. 

1.  What  arguments  did  Champlain  use  to  try  to  gain  more  support  for 
New  France? 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  “one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world”? 

3.  Who  were  the  “subjects”  who  might  come  under  French  rule? 

4.  How  much  is  a  league?  Estimate  the  length  of  the  territory  described. 

5.  What  event  in  1 629  had  made  New  France  need  support  from  home? 

6.  Mention  some  of  Champlain’s  activities  during  his  thirty  years  in 
New  France.  What  opportunities  had  he  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
country? 
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n  FOUNDING  OF  MONTREAL 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  May  1642,  Maisonneuve’s 
little  flotilla  . . .  approached  Montreal,  and  all  on  board  raised  in  unison  a 
hymn  of  praise.  Montmagny  was  with  them,  to  deliver  the  island,  in  behalf 
of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  to  Maisonneuve,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  associates  of  Montreal.  And  here,  too,  was  Father  Vimont, 
Superior  of  the  Missions,  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  prudently  invited  to 
accept  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  young  colony. . . . 

Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore  and  fell  on  his  knees.  His  followers 
imitated  his  example;  and  all  joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  were  landed.  An  altar  was 
raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  with 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant  Charlotte  Barre,  decorated  it 
with  a  taste  that  was  the  admiration  of  the  beholders.  Now  all  the  Company 
gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments  of  his 
office.  Here  were  the  two  ladies  with  their  servant;  Montmagny,  no  very 
willing  spectator;  and  Maisonneuve,  a  war-hke  figure,  erect  and  tall,  his 
men  clustering  around  him  —  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  labourers  — 
all  alike  soldiers  at  need. 

Description  of  the  founding  of  Montreal  by  a  French  priest  Dollier  de  Casson 
in  his  Histoire  de  Montreal,  1667,  quoted  by  F.  Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in 
North  America. 


1.  Where  was  the  new  settlement  situated? 

2.  What  was  its  purpose? 

3.  Who  was  Montmagny,  and  why  was  he  described  as  “not  a  very  will¬ 
ing  spectator”? 

4.  Who  were  the  ladies  and  why  were  they  there? 

5.  Why  the  last  phrase  —  “all  alike  soldiers  at  need”? 

6.  Why  did  the  establishment  of  Montreal  serve  to  fulfil  all  the  aims  of 
the  French  in  America? 

in  JESUIT  MISSIONS  IN  HURONIA 


St.  Mary’s  of  the  Hurons 
April  25, 1649 

MY  DEAREST  BROTHER;  May  Our  Lord  be  ever  in  your  heart! 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  steal  these  few  precious  mo¬ 
ments  for  a  few  words  with  you.  So  many  things  are  clamouring  to  be  done 
immediately  that  I  must  make  my  letter  short.  You  will  understand  this  and 
pardon  me  when  I  tell  you  my  reason.  Things  have  reached  such  a  stage 
here  now  that  we  have  to  work  unceasingly  and  harder  than  before.  The 
Hurons  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  in  the  last  year,  driven  to  the  utmost. 
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been  sorely  oppressed  by  the  Iroquois.  Last  year  they  lost  two  of  their 
towns,  and  during  the  past  winter  four  more  of  their  strongholds  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  laid  waste.  This  destruction  of  whole  settlements  has  infected 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Hurons  a  fear,  bordering  on  panic.  A  veritable  stam¬ 
pede  has  resulted  and  the  villages  are  being  deserted  their  children  fleeing 
in  all  directions.  A  number  of  Hurons  have  taken  refuge  with  the  Petuns 
among  whom  three  Fathers  including  myself  are  working.  As  you  see.  Our 
Lord  has  given  us  a  good  share  of  work  to  do  right  now  and  I  especially 
have  been  given  more  than  usual.  Tomorrow  I  must  hurry  away  alone  to 
find  and  bring  back  some  of  these  poor  scattered  sheep  who  have  been  so 
cruelly  stricken  by  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  of  their  people.  The  pity  of 
it  all  is  that  these  fugitives  run  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  and  taken  at  any 
moment  by  the  advancing  enemy.  How  happy  I  should  be  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  flock  of  the  Master,  just  as  our  three  holy  Fathers  died  for 
Him  last  year.  I  mean  Father  Anthony  Daniel  Father  John  de  Brebeuf  and 
Father  Gabriel  Lalemant.  Father  Anthony  Daniel  was  killed  on  the  fourth 
of  July.  He  was  put  to  death  while  ministering  to  his  httle  flock  in  the  village 
of  St.  Joseph  where  he  was  stationed.  You  know  I  was  changed  from  there 
two  years  ago.  May  God  be  praised  for  having  seen  fit  to  punish  me  for  my 
sins  by  denying  me  the  crown  that  He  has  given  to  Father  Daniel.  This  Holy 
Father  was  begged  by  his  people  to  flee  but  he  preferred  to  stay  behind  to 
save  as  many  souls  as  he  could  for  Heaven.  You  will  read  an  account  of  his 
holy  death  in  the  Relations  and  there  also  you  will  find  the  story  of  the 
heroic  martyrdom  of  Fathers  John  de  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant.  The 
latter  you  and  I  can  recall  as  a  student  and  boarder  at  College.  You  will 
remember  him  later  perhaps  as  a  scholastic  under  Father  de  la  Barre.  He 
came  here  only  last  summer  and  was  given  the  martyr’s  crown  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  along  with  Fr.  de  Brebeuf.  I  speak  of  them  as  Martyrs  because 
instead  of  fleeing  as  they  might  have  done,  they  preferred  to  face  death. 
They  made  a  last  effort  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Indians  who  remained  in 
their  villages  while  the  enemy  worked  their  destruction.  My  greatest  reason 
for  calHng  them  martyrs  is  that  they  were  captured  and  dragged  to  the 
enemy  fort  about  three  miles  away  where  they  suffered  unheard  of  cruelties 
all  for  savage  hatred  of  the  Holy  Faith.  I  shall  send  you  the  Relations  where 
you  may  read  an  account  of  the  martyrdom.  They  were  men  who  prayed 
every  day  for  the  crown  they  won.  Pray  to  God  that  He  may  help  me  to  do 
the  holy  work  He  has  entrusted  to  me.  Pray  too  that  I  may  wear  out  my  life 
in  His  service.  Truly  my  brother  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  host  that  must  soon 
be  offered  on  the  altar.  Reasons  force  me  to  see  things  in  this  fight.  You  and 
I  will  write  ourselves  to  our  living  Saviour  to  let  Him  do  as  He  wills  to  us.  I 
thank  Him  daily  for  the  wonderful  graces  He  has  given  you,  in  happiness 
)  and  obedience  to  superiors.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  graces  you 
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could  win.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  filled  with  great  generosity.  The  ruin 
of  our  Huron  mission  will  send  us  further  afield  for  this  seems  to  be  God’s 
means  of  converting  this  country.  Please  ask  our  dear  people  to  pray  for  us. 

Charles  Gamier  SJ. 

Letter  of  Saint  Charles  Gamier  to  his  Brother  Pere  Henri  de  St.  Joseph,  Car¬ 
melite.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  contemporary  manuscript  in  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Montreal. 

1 .  Where  was  “St.  Mary’s  of  the  Hurons”  located? 

2.  Why  was  it  in  this  place? 

3.  What  are  the  mentioned? 

4.  Why  was  Father  Gamier  unable  to  write  more  often  to  his  brother? 

5.  Who  was  attacking  and  killing  the  Hurons?  What  did  the  Hurons 
do? 

6.  What  is  a  martyr?  Why  are  Father  Daniel,  Father  Brebeuf  and 
Father  Lalemant  referred  to  as  martyrs? 

7.  What  conditions  did  the  missionary  priests  have  to  put  up  with?  Why 
did  they  endure  these  discomforts  and  dangers? 

8.  Father  Gamier  was  himself  killed  in  December,  1649.  If  the  book 
Ste.  Marie  among  the  Hurons  by  Wilfrid  Jury  is  in  your  library,  you 
can  find  out  more  about  the  missions  of  Huronia. 
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In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Canada  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  British.  This  marked  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  between  England 
and  France  over  North  American  possessions. 

I  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA 

The  English  colonist  amasses  means  and  makes  no  su¬ 
perfluous  expense;  the  French  enjoys  what  he  has  and  often  parades  what 
he  has  not.  The  former  works  for  his  heirs;  the  latter  leaves  his  in  the  need 
in  which  he  is  himself,  to  get  along  as  best  they  can.  The  British  Americans 
dislike  war,  because  they  have  so  much  to  lose;  they  do  not  humour  the 
Savages  because  they  have  no  need  to  do  so.  The  French  youth,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  loathe  peace  and  get  along  well  with  the  natives,  whose  esteem  they 
easily  win  in  war  and  whose  friendship  they  always  earn. 

Father  Pierre  de  la  Charlevoix,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  America,  1710. 

1.  Father  Charlevoix  spent  several  years  in  New  France.  What  is  his 
attitude  to  the  French  colonists? 

2.  What  are  his  four  main  criticisms  of  the  French? 

3.  Explain:  “because  they  have  so  much  to  lose.” 

4.  What  group  of  French  colonists  were  famous  for  “getting  along  well 
with  the  natives”? 

5.  What  evidence  was  there  that  the  French  youth  “loathed  peace”? 

6.  Map  the  areas  of  North  America  held  (a)  by  the  French  (b)  by  the 
English  in  1710. 

n  EXPULSION  OF  THE  ACADIANS 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  from  his  Excellency,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lawrence,  the  King’s  Commission  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  by 
whose  orders  you  are  conveyed  together  to  Manifest  to  you  His  Majesty’s 
final  resolution  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this,  his  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  for  almost  half  a  century  have  had  more  Indulgence  Granted 
them  than  any  of  his  Subjects  in  any  part  of  his  Dominions.  What  use  you 
have  made  of  them  you  yourselves  Best  Know. 
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The  Part  of  Duty  I  am  now  upon  is  what  thoh  necessary  is  Very  Dis¬ 
agreeable  to  my  natural  make  and  Temper,  as  I  know  it  Must  be  Grievous 
to  you.  .  .  .  That  your  land  and  Tennements,  Cattle  of  all  kinds  and  live 
stocks  of  all  sorts  are  Forfeited  to  the  Crown  with  all  other  your  Effects 
Saving  your  Money  and  Household  Goods,  and  you  your  Selves  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  his  Province. 

Colonel  John  Winslow  at  Grand  Pre,  September  5,  1755. 

1 .  Who  were  the  Acadians  and  why  did  the  British  plan  to  move  them? 

2.  When  had  Acadia  become  Nova  Scotia? 

3.  What  is  meant  by:  “more  Indulgence  Granted”  and  “what  use  you 
have  made  of  them”? 

4.  What  could  the  Acadians  keep?  What  was  taken  from  them? 

5.  Where  did  the  Acadians  go? 

6.  Longfellow  wrote  a  poem  called  Evangeline  about  this  incident.  Try 
to  find  it  in  the  library  and  read  this  story. 

7.  During  World  War  II  a  group  of  people  in  Canada  were  moved  for 
security  reasons.  Who  were  they  and  where  were  they  moved? 

in  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1763 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretensions 
which  he  has  heretofore  formed  or  might  have  formed  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  in  all  its  parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  moreover,  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  said  Britannick  Majesty,  in  full  right, 
Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
in  general,  everything  that  depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands, 
and  coasts. . . . 

Part  of  Article  IV,  Treaty  of  Paris,  February  10,  1763. 

1 .  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  the  title  of  what  King? 

2.  What  three  specific  areas  are  mentioned  in  the  treaty? 

3.  Give  the  name  of  an  island  in  the  “gulph,”  and  of  one  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words:  pretensions,  cedes,  depen¬ 
dencies? 

5.  What  French  possessions  in  America  were  not  included  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris? 

6.  What  French  possessions  remain  today  in  North  America? 
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Soon  after  Britain  took  over  the  government  of  Canada,  the 
thirteen  American  colonies  began  to  rebel  against  British  rule.  This  rebellion  led 
to  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  brought  English-speaking  settlers 
to  Canada. 


I  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

We,  the  delegates . . .  having  accordingly  assembled,  and 
taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  pubhc  affairs  on  this 
continent,  have  thought  proper  to  address  your  province,  as  a  member 
therein  deeply  interested  . . . 

Have  you  an  assembly  composed  of  worthy  men  elected  by  yourselves, 
and  in  whom  you  can  confide,  to  make  laws  for  you,  to  watch  over  your 
welfare,  and  to  direct  you  in  what  quantity,  and  in  what  manner  your 
money  shall  be  taken  from  you?  No.  The  power  of  making  laws  for  you  is 
lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  all  of  them  dependent  upon  and  re¬ 
moveable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister.  . . .  And  in  the  very  act  of  altering 
your  government,  and  intended  to  flatter  you,  you  are  not  authorized  to 
“assess,  levy,  or  apply  any  rates  or  taxes,  but  for  the  inferior  purposes  of 
making  roads  and  erecting  and  repairing  public  buildings,  or  for  other  local 
conveniences,  within  your  respective  towns  and  districts?”  Why  this  de¬ 
grading  distinction?  Ought  not  the  property  honestly  acquired  by  Cana¬ 
dians  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  Englishmen?  Have  not  Canadians 
sense  enough  to  attend  to  any  pubhc  affairs,  than  gathering  stones  from 
one  place  and  piling  them  up  in  another?  Unhappy  people!  Who  are  not 
only  injured  but  insulted. 

Manifesto  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  “the  Province  of 
Quebec,”  1774. 

1.  What  was  the  First  Continental  Congress? 

2.  What,  according  to  this  statement,  were  the  duties  of  an  elected  as¬ 
sembly? 

3.  What  form  of  government  had  “the  Province  of  Quebec”  at  this 
time? 
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4.  What  act  had  established  this? 

5.  Why  the  reference  to  “gathering  stones”? 

6.  Why  does  the  manifesto  claim  that  the  people  of  Quebec  were  being 
“injured  and  insulted”? 

7.  Why  did  the  Continental  Congress  issue  this  statement? 

8.  Why  did  the  French  Canadians  not  join  in  the  revolt  against  Britain? 


II  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS - LIFE  IN  A  LOYALIST 

SETTLEMENT 

We  called  in  at  Mrs.  French’s,  a  Loyalist  born  in  Rhode 
Island.  She  is  a  very  fine  woman  and  is  now  settled  here  with  her  husband. 
We  just  go  into  every  house  we  see  and  make  quite  free.  She  was  very  pohte 
to  us  and  insisted  upon  our  having  our  dinner  cooked  at  her  house;  at  the 
same  time  was  very  sorry  she  had  nothing  to  offer  us.  Her  niece  is  a  sweet 
young  girl  with  fine  long  hair  flowing  down  her  back.  Mrs.  French  told  us 
that  the  late  war  has  been  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.  She  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  sweetest  countries  in  the  world  and  many  of  her 
relations  to  come  and  live  in  Canada  which  she  thinks  a  miserable  place 
comparatively  speaking.  It  has  almost  broke  her  heart,  she  says.  It’s  a  hard 
thing  to  move  from  a  settled  to  an  unsettled  place  where  the  trees  are  to  cut 
down  before  you  can  build  your  house,  and  it’s  a  long  time  before  you  can 
bring  the  land  to  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard 
labour.  Upon  my  word  she  almost  made  me  shed  tears  in  relating  her  mis¬ 
fortunes.  .  .  . 

Robert  Hunter  describing  Loyalist  settlements  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  in 
Quebec  to  Carolina  in  1785-1786,  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 


MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATE  IN  UNITED  EMPIRE 
LOYALISTS  ASSOCIATION 

U.E. 


Ducit  amor  Patriae 

United  Empire  Loyalists  Association  of  Canada. 


This  is  to  certify 

that . NAME . being  of 

United  Empire  Loyalist  Descent 

has  been  regularly  proposed,  balloted  for,  and  elected  as  a  member  of  this 
association. 


Given  under  our  hands  at  the 
head  office  of  the  association, 
Toronto,  this . day  of . 19 


NAME 


President 

NAME 


Secretary 
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G.  Ill  R. 

N.B.  Those  Loyalists  who  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  and 
joined  the  Royal  Standard  before  the 
Treaty  of  Separation  in  the  year 
1783,  all  their  children,  and  their  De¬ 
scendants,  by  either  sex,  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  following  Capitals 
afl&xed  to  their  names 
U.E. 

alluding  to  their  great  principle 
The  Unity  of  the  Empire. 

NUMBER . 

Membership  certificate  of  the  u.e.l.  Association  of  Canada. 

1.  Who  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists? 

2.  Why  were  they  honoured  in  Canada? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrases  “the  Royal  Standard,”  “the  Treaty  of 
Separation”? 

4.  Do  you  know  anyone  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  descent?  Do  you 
know  where  your  ancestors  were  living  in  1783? 

5.  What  hardships  did  the  Loyalists  suffer  (a)  before  coming  to  Can¬ 
ada?  (b)  after  arriving  in  Canada? 

6.  Where  did  the  largest  number  of  Loyalists  settle? 

7.  What  important  influences  did  these  people  have  on  Canadian  his¬ 
tory? 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  heading  “G.  Ill  R.”  and  ask  Latin  students 
or  teacher  about  the  motto  “Ducit  Amor  Patriae.” 
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After  the  coming  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  a  new 
form  of  government  was  needed  in  Canada.  The  Quebec  Act  of  1774  was 
replaced  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 ,  providing  for  elected  assemblies. 
Reformers  demanded  “responsible  government,”  or  rule  by  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  a  struggle  developed  between  the  appointed  and  the  elected  members 
of  the  colonial  governments.  Self-government  was  achieved  in  the  Canadian 
colonies  by  1849. 

I  CONSTITUTIONAL  ACT,  1791 

And  whereas  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  signify  by 
his  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  his  royal  intention  to  divide  his 
province  of  Quebec  into  two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada;  be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  be  within  each  of  the  said  provinces 
respectively  a  legislative  council  and  an  assembly. 

From  the  Constitutional  Act,  1791. 

1.  What  two  main  changes  in  government  were  brought  about  by  this 
section  of  the  Act? 

2.  Why  were  the  changes  made? 

3.  What  special  problems  of  government  were  likely  to  arise  in  Lower 
Canada? 

4.  What  problems  arose  in  Upper  Canada? 

5.  What  were  “both  Houses  of  Parliament”? 

II  THE  FAMILY  COMPACT 

When  I  left  Upper  Canada  last  year  some  of  the  offices, 
sinecures,  and  pensions  of  the  government  were  divided  as  follows: 

1.  D’Arcy  Boulton,  senior,  a  retired  pensioner,  <£500  sterling. 

2.  Henry,  son  to  No.  1,  Attorney-General  and  Bank  Solicitor,  £2400. 

3.  D’Arcy,  son  to  No.  1,  Auditor-General,  Master  in  Chancery,  Pohce 
Justice,  etc.  Income  unknown. 
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4.  William,  son  to  No.  1,  Church  Missionary,  King’s  College  Professor, 
etc.,  <£650. 

5 .  George,  son  to  No.  1 ,  Registrar  of  Northumberland,  Member  of  Assem¬ 
bly  for  Durham,  etc.  Income  unknown. 

6.  John  Beverley  Robinson,  brother-in-law  to  No.  3,  Chief  Justice  of 
Upper  Canada,  Member  for  life  of  the  Legislative  Council,  speaker, 
£2,000. 

7.  Peter,  brother  to  No.  6,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  Member 
for  hfe  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Crown  Land  Commissioner,  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  Woods,  Clergy  Reserve  Commissioner,  etc.  Income 
£1,300. 

8.  Wilham,  brother  to  No.  6  and  7,  Postmaster  of  Newmarket,  Member 
of  Assembly  for  Simcoe,  Government  Contractor,  Colonel  of  Militia, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  etc.  Income  unknown. 

9.  Jonas  Jones,  brother-in-law  to  No.  2,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  in 
three  districts  containing  eight  counties,  and  filling  a  number  of  other 
offices.  Income  about  £1,000. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Sketches  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  1833. 

1 .  What  was  the  “Family  Compact,”  and  why  was  it  so  called? 

2.  Would  this  writer  be  biased  or  not?  Why? 

3.  Explain  some  of  the  positions  mentioned  such  as:  member  of  the 
executive  council,  member  of  the  legislative  council,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  King’s  College  professor.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

4.  What  was  the  writer’s  objection  to  these  people? 

5.  What  “shade”  of  politics  did  the  men  listed  represent,  and  to  what 
church  did  most  of  them  belong? 

6.  Could  you  have  people  holding  these  offices  in  the  same  way  today? 

ni  THE  REBELLION  OF  1837 

There  lived  in  famed  Toronto  town 
A  man  not  very  big 

A  belted  knight  was  he  likewise, — 

Knight  of  the  old  bay  wig. 

Mackenzie  was  this  hero  called. 

From  Scotia’s  land  he  came. 

To  sow  and  reap  —  if  e’er  he  could. 

The  seeds  of  future  fame. 

Well  taught  was  he  to  broil  and  scold. 

To  slander  and  to  lie. 

The  good  to  hbel  —  but  the  bad 
Around  him  close  to  tie. 
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A  precious  clan  this  hero  got 
To  join  him  in  the  cause 
Of  Freedom,  which  but  truly  meant 
Upturning  of  our  laws. 

Mackenzie  and  his  rebel  gang 
In  Doel’s  brew’ry  met, 

“A  bung-hole  pack,”  Jim  Dalton  calls 
This  mischief-brewing  set. 

And  there  they  laid  down  aU  their  plans 
Of  the  great  revolution, 

And  destined  Rolph  to  be  the  head 
Of  their  new  Constitution. 

[26  verses  follow  —  here  are  the  last  2] 

And  now  that  the  rebellion’s  o’er 
Let  each  true  Briton  sing, 

Long  live  the  Queen  in  health  and  peace. 

And  may  each  rebel  swing. 

And  now  to  Mac.  there’s  still  one  step 
To  end  his  Hfe  of  evil; 

Soon  may  he  take  the  last  long  leap 
From  gibbet  to  the - . 

Verses  published  in  the  Cobourg  Star,  February  7,  1838,  by  a  well-known 
Tory. 

1 .  In  what  ways  do  these  verses  show  the  bitterness  of  feeling  brought 
about  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  Rebellion  of  1 837? 

2.  Where  was  Mackenzie  bom?  What  was  his  full  name? 

3.  Where  did  Mackenzie  “libel  the  good”? 

4.  Who  was  Rolph? 

5.  What  happened  to  Mackenzie  after  1837? 

6.  This  is  said  to  be  a  parody  on  a  famous  poem,  John  Gilpin.  Look  up 
the  Gilpin  poem,  and  see  what  resemblances  there  are  between  the 
two. 

rV  LORD  DURHAM  AND  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  discontent  in  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with  personal  irritation,  arising  out  of 
the  incidents  of  the  late  troubles,  might  be  dispelled  by  an  assurance  that 
the  government  of  the  colony  should  henceforth  be  carried  on  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  views  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  no  permanent  or  efficient  remedy  can  be  devised  for  the 
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disorders  of  Lower  Canada  except  a  fusion  of  the  Government  in  that  of 
one  or  more  of  the  surrounding  Provinces;  and  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  full  estabhshment  of  responsible  government  can  only  be  permanently 
secured  by  giving  these  colonies  an  increased  importance  in  the  pohtics  of 
the  Empire;  I  find  in  union  the  only  means  of  remedying  at  once  and  com¬ 
pletely  the  two  prominent  causes  of  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

From  Lord  Durham’s  Report,  1839. 

1.  What  is  the  reference  to  “personal  irritation”  in  Upper  Canada? 

2.  What  were  “the  late  disorders”? 

3.  Quote  the  exact  words  in  which  Lord  Durham  recommends  respon¬ 
sible  government. 

4.  What  remedy  did  Durham  suggest  for  Lower  Canada?  Why? 

5.  What  is  foreshadowed  in  the  phrase  “giving  these  colonies  an  in¬ 
creased  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire”? 

V  JOSEPH  HOWE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

You  ask  me  for  the  remedy.  Lord  Durham  has  stated  it 
distinctly:  the  colonial  governors  must  be  commanded  to  govern  by  the 
aid  of  those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  are  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  representative  branch. 

Joseph  Howe  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1839,  quoted  by  J.  A.  Chis¬ 
holm,  The  Speeches  and  Public  Letters  of  Joseph  Howe,  1909. 

1 .  In  your  own  words  state  “the  remedy.” 

2.  Who  were  “those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people”? 

3.  Who  were  “a  majority  of  the  representative  branch”? 

4.  In  our  own  government  today,  what  do  we  caU  the  people  referred 
to  in  question  2  and  in  question  3? 

5.  In  what  colony  did  Howe  five? 

6.  Why  did  Howe  write  to  Lord  Russell? 


VI  LORD  ELGIN  AND  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

When  I  left  the  House  of  Parliament  after  giving  the 
Royal  Assent  to  several  Bills,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  was  received  with 
mingled  cheers  and  hootings  by  a  crowd  by  no  means  numerous  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  entrance  to  the  building.  A  small  knot  of  individuals  consist¬ 
ing,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  of  persons  of  a  respectable  class  in  society 
pelted  the  carriage  with  missiles  which  they  must  have  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Elgin  in  a  dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  1849,  Elgin-Grey  Papers. 
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1.  Why  had  Lord  Elgin  been  to  the  ParUament  Buildings? 

2.  What  special  bill  had  he  consented  to? 

3 .  Is  Royal  Assent  necessary  for  a  bill  today? 

4.  What  type  of  persons  demonstrated  against  the  governor?  Why? 

5.  Why  did  Elgin  give  his  consent  to  this  particular  bill? 

6.  What  principle  had  Lord  Elgin  established  by  consenting  to  this  bill? 
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The  growth  of  Canada  led  to  a  need  for  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  government.  In  1858  some  form  of  union  was  proposed  and  this  was 
brought  about  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867.  The  task  of  bringing 
together  people  of  varied  geographic  regions  and  races  was  undertaken  by  the 
men  we  know  as  the  “Fathers  of  Confederation.” 

I  PLANS  FOR  CONFEDERATION 

The  best  interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity  of 
British  North  America  will  be  provided  by  a  Federal  Union  under  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  a  union  can  be  effected  on  prin¬ 
ciples  just  to  the  several  provinces. 

The  Quebec  Resolutions,  1864. 

1 .  What  is  the  meaning  of  “federal  union”? 

2.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  these  resolutions? 

3.  What  “principles”  were  later  argued? 

4.  Confederation  was  recommended  if  what  provisions  could  be  made? 

n  MACDONALD  AND  CONFEDERATION 

We  have  carried  this  scheme  [Confederation]  through 
both  Houses  with  majorities  of  about  3  to  1 .  We  have  voted  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  permanent  defences,  and  we  send  a  mission  to  England  to  “take 
stock”  of  the  situation  and  to  ascertain  exactly  where  we  are  in  our  relations 
with  the  Home  Government,  and  to  concert  measures  in  case  of  war,  which, 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  think  imminent.  Should  nothing  prevent,  the 
mission  will  sail  on  the  12th  April,  and  will  be  composed  of  Cartier,  Galt, 
Brown  and  myself.  We  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  talking  the  subject 
of  the  North-West  over  with  you.  My  own  opinions  are  unchanged.  K  Can¬ 
ada  is  to  remain  a  country  separate  from  the  United  States,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  her  that  they  [the  United  States]  should  not  get  behind  us 
by  right  or  by  force,  and  intercept  the  route  to  the  Pacific. 

Letter  of  John  A.  Macdonald  to  Edward  Watkin,  March  27,  1865,  quoted  by 

Pope,  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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1.  What  had  been  done  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  try  to  bring 
about  Confederation? 

2.  Why  were  the  four  men  going  to  England? 

3.  What  “war”  was  threatening?  Did  it  eventually  involve  Canada? 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  each  member  of  the  mission? 

5.  What  area  was  included  in  the  North-West?  Who  lived  there? 

6.  Why  would  Confederation  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  North- 
West? 

7.  Explain:  “Get  behind  us  by  right,”  “intercept  the  route  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic.” 

in  CARTIER  AND  CONFEDERATION 

It  was  lamented  by  some  that  we  had  this  diversity  of 
races,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  this  distinctive  feature  would  cease. 

. . .  He  viewed  the  diversity  of  races  in  British  North  America  in  this  way: 
we  were  of  different  races,  not  for  the  purpose  of  warring  against  each 
other,  but  in  order  to  compete  and  emulate  for  the  general  welfare.  We 
could  do  away  with  the  distinctions  of  race.  We  could  not  legislate  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  French  Canadian  from  American  soil,  but  British 
and  French  Canadians  alike  could  appreciate  and  understand  their  posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  each  other. 

George  Etienne  Cartier  speaking  in  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  February  7, 
1865. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  “this  diversity  of  races”? 

2.  What  important  issue  in  Canadian  Confederation  was  brought  up 
here? 

3.  Who  had  hoped  to  “legislate  for  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
Canadian”? 

4.  How  was  Confederation  to  help  the  problem? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Cartier  as  a  statesman? 

6.  In  spite  of  different  racial  origins,  we  are  Canadian.  What  can  be 
done  to  emphasize  that  idea? 

IV  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  CONFEDERATION 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867 

An  Act  for  the  Union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
and  the  Government  thereof.  . . . 

[There  are  147  sections  to  this  Act.  Parts  of  several  sections  are  given 
below.] 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen  ...  to  declare  by  Proclamation 
that,  on  and  after  a  Day  therein  appointed,  not  being  more  than  six 
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months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  shall  form  and  be  one  Dominion  under 
the  name  of  Canada.  .  .  . 

Section  5.  Canada  shall  be  divided  into  four  Provinces,  named  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Section  1 6.  Until  the  Queen  otherwise  directs  the  Seat  of  Government  of 
Canada  shall  be  Ottawa. 

Section  1 7.  There  shall  be  One  Parliament  for  Canada,  consisting  of  the 
Queen,  an  Upper  House  styled  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

Section  91.  [This  section  contained  the  matters  coming  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  A  few  of  the  29  points  are  given.] 

1 .  The  Pubhc  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  Regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

5.  The  Postal  Service. 

7.  Mihtia,  Military  and  Naval  Services  and  Defence. 

1 3 .  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British  or  Foreign  Country  or 
between  Two  Provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  Coinage. 

24.  Indians,  and  Lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

Section  92.  [This  section  contained  the  matters  coming  under  the  control 
of  Provincial  Governments.  A  few  of  the  16  items  are  listed.] 

2.  Direct  taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the  Raising  of  a 
Revenue  for  Provincial  Purposes. 

5.  The  Management  and  Sale  of  Public  Lands  belonging  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  of  the  Timber  and  Wood  thereon. 

7.  The  Estabhshment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of  Hos¬ 
pitals.  . . . 

13.  Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province. 

Section  93.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make 
Laws  in  relations  to  Education  .  .  . 

British  Statutes,  30  and  31,  Victoria,  C.3,  as  amended. 

1 .  Explain  how  the  Government  of  Canada  was  to  be  organized  under 
the  Act. 

2.  Why  are  sections  91  and  92  so  important? 

3.  Which  would  come  under  federal  and  which  under  provincial  juris¬ 
diction:  Indian  schools,  banking,  timber  leases,  public  mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  the  air  force,  a  ferry  from  Victoria,  B.C.  to  Seattle,  Washington. 

4.  Why  has  Section  93  been  so  controversial? 

5.  Give  the  date  of  the  “Day”  mentioned  in  Section  3. 
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V  QUEBEC  AND  CONFEDERATION 

Nous  devons  done  accepter  cet  etat  de  choses  avec  con- 
fiance,  et  trailer  ces  nouveaux  compatriotes  [the  English]  avec  toute  la 
bienveillance  qu’ils  ont  droit  d’attendre  de  nous.  Nous  isoler  systematique- 
ment  serait  un  Malheur  et  pour  nous  et  pour  eux;  ce  serait  jeter  une  division 
regrettable  entre  ceux  que  Dieu  a  appele  a  vivre  sous  un  meme  ciel,  a  vivre 
en-freres,  puisqu’il  les  a  mis  sous  la  tutelle  d’une  commune  mere-patrie. 

Bishop  Louis  Lafleche,  Le  Patriotisme,  a  printed  pamphkt  published  about 
1864,  quoted  by  Walter  Ullmann,  The  Quebec  Bishops  and  Confederation, 
The  Canadian  Historical  Review,  September,  1963. 

1 .  What  view  was  held  by  Mgr.  Lafleche  about  Quebec  joining  Confed¬ 
eration? 

2.  What  attitude  towards  Confederation  would  be  unfortunate  in  his 
opinion? 

3.  What  did  he  say  about  the  way  in  which  the  French  and  the  English 
should  treat  each  other? 

4.  Why  did  he  think  continued  separation  of  the  colonies  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country? 

5.  Comment  on  the  phrase  “une  commune  mere-patrie.”  What  is  its 
name? 


VI  THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF  CANADA  SINCE 


CONFEDERATION 

1867 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 

—  Conservative 

1873 

Alexander  Mackenzie 

—  Liberal 

1878 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 

—  Conservative 

1891 

Sir  John  Abbott 

—  Conservative 

1892 

Sir  John  Thompson 

—  Conservative 

1894 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell 

—  Conservative 

1896 

Sir  Charles  Tupper 

—  Conservative 

1896 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

—  Liberal 

1911 

Sir  Robert  Borden 

—  Conservative 

1920 

Arthur  Meighen 

and  Coalition 

1921 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King 

—  Liberal 

1926 

Arthur  Meighen 

—  Conservative 

1926 

Mackenzie  King 

—  Liberal 

1930 

R.  B.  Bennett 

—  Conservative 

1935 

Mackenzie  King 

—  Liberal 

1948 

Louis  St.  Laurent 

—  Liberal 

1957 

John  Diefenbaker 

—  Conservative 

1963 

Lester  Pearson 

—  Liberal 
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1.  Which  Canadian  prime  minister  held  office  for  the  greatest  number 
of  years? 

2.  Why  is  the  title  “Sir”  absent  after  1920? 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  career? 

4.  Try  to  find  a  description  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  read  it. 

5.  Find  out  if  there  are  biographies  of  any  of  the  prime  ministers  in 
your  fibrary. 
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The  expansion  of  Canada  began  with  the  fur  trade  when  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  rival  North  West  Company  pushed  westward 
in  search  of  new  fur  areas  and  routes.  Farmers  came  to  settle  on  the  prairies, 
and  Louis  Riel  and  the  Metis  faced  the  end  of  their  old  ways  of  life.  Gold 
brought  men  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  land  west  of  the  Rockies  was  joined 
to  Canada  in  1871.  In  1905  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were 
formed,  and  the  northern  part  of  Canada  was  attracting  traders  and  settlers. 

I  THE  FUR  TRADE 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  trading  that  went  on  in  the 
earhest  years  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  outfit  for  1 684.  In  that  year 
there  were  received  at  York  Factory  the  following: 


300 

guns 

2  gross  of  lace 

185 

barrels  of  shot 

8  pieces  of  “Victory  canvas” 

291/2 

doz.  powder  horns 

1 3  yards  of  “blew  Shalloone” 

2000 

hatchets 

350  yards  of  cloth 

3000 

jack  knives 

390  blankets,  ten  of  them  of 

3000 

large  “Rockbury”  knives 

French  make 

2000 

small  knives 

445  coats  (plus  ninety-eight 

15 

gross  of  tobacco  pipes 

for  boys) 

5000 

lb.  roll  tobacco 

2  doz.  “plaine  shoes” 

247 

hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco 

80  caps 

2 

gross  of  “sissers” 

4  doz.  French  falls 

252 

brass  kettles 

10  lbs.  vermilion  paint 

20 

pieces  of  “plaine  Callico” 

3  gross  of  ivory  combs 

Kenneth  Kidd,  “Trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay,”  The  Beaver,  Winter  1957. 


1.  How  many  pairs  of  scissors  were  received  at  York  Factory  in  1684? 

2.  Why  were  hatchets  and  knives  so  plentiful  among  the  trade  goods? 

3.  What  did  the  traders  hope  to  receive  in  exchange  for  these  goods? 

4.  Where  was  York  Factory  and  why  was  it  closed  down  in  1957  after 
275  years  of  trading? 

5.  When  the  Selkirk  settlers  came  to  Canada  in  1811  they  arrived  at 
York  Factory.  Where  had  they  come  from?  Where  did  they  go? 
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n  EXPLORATION  OF  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE 

When  we  were  in  mid-channel,  I  perceived  some  sheds, 
or  the  remains  of  old  buildings  on  the  shores. . . .  We  landed,  and  found  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  in  a  situation  calculated  for  defence.  The  place  itself  was 
over  grown  with  weeds. ...  We  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  we  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  rock,  where  there  was  not  space  for  more  than  twice  our  number, 
and  which  admitted  of  our  defending  ourselves  with  advantage,  in  case  we 
should  be  attacked.  The  people  in  the  three  first  canoes,  were  the  most 
troublesome,  but  after  doing  their  utmost  to  irritate  us,  they  went  away. . . . 

I  now  mixed  up  some  vermilion  in  melted  grease,  and  inscribed  in 
large  characters,  on  the  south-east  face  of  the  rock  on  which  we  had  slept 
last  night,  this  brief  memorial  —  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by 
land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
three. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  Voyages  .  .  .  through  the  Continent  of  North  America 
to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans  in  the  years  1789  and  1793,  1801. 

1 .  Where  was  Mackenzie  at  this  time? 

2.  Why  did  they  take  “possession  of  a  rock”? 

3.  Who  were  “the  people  in  the  first  three  canoes”? 

4.  What  was  the  “frozen  ocean”  of  the  title  of  Mackenzie’s  book? 

5.  What  is  vermilion? 

6.  Explain  why  this  journey  was  important. 

7.  Map  his  route  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  the  sea. 

8.  Mackenzie’s  inscription  did  not  last.  How  do  we  know  today  the 
location  of  his  “rock”? 

HE  THE  RIEL  REBELLION 

SIR, 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Red  River  Metis  notify  Mr.  W.  Mc- 
Dougall  of  the  orders  not  to  enter  the  North  West  Territory  without  the 
special  permission  of  this  Committee. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

John  Bruce 
Louis  Riel,  Secretary. 

St.  Norbert,  Red  River 
October  21 , 1869 

Sessional  Papers,  1869,  Public  Archives  of  Canada. 

1 .  Who  was  McDougall,  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  order  which 
was  handed  to  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  entry  to  the  North  West 
Territory? 

2.  What  position  did  Louis  Riel  hold? 
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3.  Who  were  the  Metis? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Metis  rising? 

5.  What  finally  happened  to  Riel? 

rv  A  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY  POST  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Ovid  Allard  was  post  master.  He  had  charge  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  key  to  the  Fort.  Many  a  time  I  heard  him  calling  out  the  time 
for  people  to  leave,  and  of  course  all  strangers  would  hurry  quickly  out. 

I  used  to  visit  him  when  he  was  trading  with  the  Indians  for  their  cran¬ 
berries,  hazelnuts  and  fish. 

The  blacksmith  shop  was  a  wonderful  place  for  me.  The  smith  made 
nails  of  different  sizes,  and  iron  hoops  for  the  kegs,  barrels  and  vats  that 
were  being  made  by  the  cooper,  to  prepare  for  the  salmon  run. 

Ovid  Allard  did  all  the  trading  with  the  natives  for  their  salmon.  He 
used  to  stand  at  the  wharf  with  two  or  three  trunks  full  of  the  natives  fav¬ 
ourite  stuffs,  such  as  vermihon  for  the  women,  to  give  them  rosy  cheeks, 
and  tobacco  for  the  men. 

W.  Cromarty  who  was  the  cooper  would  heat  the  big  cauldron  making 
brine,  and  ever  so  many  boys  and  men  too  would  be  running  from  the  wharf 
with  salmon,  which  they  piled  before  the  women,  seated  in  a  circle  in  the 
shed,  to  cut. 

There  was  no  rest  for  the  boys.  They  had  to  keep  on  with  their  run¬ 
ning,  this  time  taking  the  cut  salmon  to  the  next  shed  where  the  salting  was 
done.  So  the  work  went  on  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night  as 
long  as  the  salmon  run  lasted. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Munson’s  recollections  of  life  at  Fort  Langley,  quoted  by  Don 
McIntyre,  “A  New  Look  at  Old  Fort  Langley,”  in  Forest  and  Mill,  January, 
1958. 

1.  If  you  did  not  know  the  actual  date  of  Mrs.  Munson’s  account,  how 
could  you  give  an  approximate  date  to  the  description? 

2.  Why  would  Mr.  Allard  “call  out  the  time”? 

3.  What  did  the  Indians  bring  to  the  fort  in  trade?  What  did  they  get 
in  exchange? 

4.  Why  was  the  collecting  of  salmon  so  important? 

5.  Where  is  Fort  Langley?  What  do  you  know  of  its  history? 

V  CARIBOO  GOLD  RUSH 

May  1862 

Fri.  16  Left  [New]  Westminster  by  the  Flying  Dutchman  a 
small  steamer,  up  the  Fraser. 

Mon.  19  Left  Douglas  about  7  a.m.  with  about  70  lbs.  weight  on 
back.  Up  some  steep  hills.  Very  hot.  Walk  8  miles  and 
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Slop’d  for  dinner.  2  lbs.  beef  —  4  men.  Camped  at  the 
14  mile  stone.  Bread,  tea,  and  Indian  meal  for  supper. 

Tues.  20  Struck  tent  at  6.  Wrote  name  on  the  21  mile  post.  Din¬ 
ner  at  a  stream  near  the  23  mile  post.  Mush  and  tea.  One 
of  our  party  shot  a  squirrel  and  cooked  it. 

June  1862 

Wed.  4  Struck  tent  at  7  a.m.  Quite  out  of  food,  with  exception 
of  a  little  Indian  meal.  Down  in  spirits.  Thinking  of 
home  and  those  left  behind.  Bought  2  lbs.  meat  on  road 
—  Bad  news  from  the  miners.  Men  returning  for  want 
of  funds. 

Sun.  Walk  8  miles  to  the  Forks  Quesnel.  Things  bad  at  this 
time.  Bread  4s  per  lb.  Shovels  1 6  dollars.  Pick  axes  $10. 

T ues.  First  trial  at  gold  digging.  Found  the  colours  down  the 
creek.  Almost  broke. 

Mon.  16  Raining.  Only  6d  in  my  pocket.  Walked  13  miles 
through  mud  and  snow  up  to  my  knees  —  over  high 
mountains.  Arrived  at  Antlers  Creek  8  p.m.  Slept  at  a 
restaurant  on  the  floor. 

Thurs.  Staked  a  claim  off.  I  am  always  thinking  of  my  dear  wife 
and  blessed  boy. 

Sat.  28  Helping  butcher.  Flour  5s  per  pound.  Got  first  gold. 

August  1862 

Fr.  24  Left  staked  ground  foot  of  mountain  Pavihon  near 
bridge. 

Extracts  from  a  miner’s  diary  recording  his  going  to  the  Cariboo  gold  fields  in 
1862,  quoted  by  F.  W.  Lindsay,  The  Cariboo  Story,  Quesnel,  1958. 

1.  Do  you  think  this  miner  “struck  it  rich”? 

2.  What  method  of  transportation  did  the  man  use  to  get  from  New 
Westminster  to  Douglas?  from  Douglas  to  Antlers’  Creek  (near 
Barkerville)  ? 

3.  What  is  unusual  about  the  prices  charged  for  the  various  items? 

4.  What  phrases  best  describe  the  poverty  of  the  men  and  their  lack  of 
food? 

5.  What  does  “the  colours”  mean? 

6.  Did  other  miners  have  different  stories  to  tell? 
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Ajter  Confederation,  Canadian  industry  and  trade  grew.  A 
railway  was  built  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Gold,  coal  and  other  minerals 
were  extracted,  while  farm  lands  were  opened  up  across  the  prairies.  The  whole 
country  was  expanding  and  wealth  and  prosperity  marked  the  period  from  1 867 
to  1914. 


I  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  .  .  .  the  junction  was 
verging  to  completion,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  last  rail  was  laid  in  its  place. 
All  that  remained  to  finish  the  work  was  to  drive  home  one  spike.  By  com¬ 
mon  consent,  the  duty  of  performing  the  task  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
four  directors  present,  the  senior  in  years  and  influence,  whose  high  char¬ 
acter  placed  him  in  prominence  —  Donald  Alexander  Smith  (afterwards 
Sir  Donald).  ...  Sir  Donald  Smith  braced  himself  to  the  task,  and  he 
wielded  the  by  no  means  fight  spike  hammer  with  as  good  a  will  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  track  layer. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  silence.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  rever¬ 
berations  of  the  blows  struck  by  him.  It  was  no  ordinary  occasion;  the  scene 
was  in  every  respect  noteworthy,  from  the  groups  which  composed  it  and 
the  circumstance  which  had  brought  together  so  many  human  beings  in 
this  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  until  recently  an  untracked  solitude. 
Most  of  the  engineers,  with  hundreds  of  workmen  of  all  nationalities  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  mountains  were  present. 

Everyone  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  what  was  taking  place. 
The  central  figure  in  the  group  was  something  more  than  the  representative 
of  the  Railway  Company  which  had  achieved  the  triumph  he  was  consum¬ 
mating.  His  presence  recalled  memories  of  the  Mackenzies  and  Mactav- 
ishes,  the  Stuarts  and  MacGillivrays,  the  Frasers,  Finlaysons,  McLeods, 
McLoughlins,  and  their  contemporaries  who  first  penetrated  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory. 

.  .  .  The  blows  on  the  spike  were  repeated  until  it  was  driven  home. 
The  silence  continued  unbroken.  Each  one  appeared  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections.  The  abstraction  of  mind,  or  silent  emotion  or  whatever  it  might 
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be  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  Suddenly  a  cheer  spontaneously  burst 
forth,  and  it  was  no  ordinary  cheer.  The  subdued  enthusiasm,  the  pent  up 
feelings  of  men  famihar  with  hard  work,  now  found  bent.  Cheer  upon  cheer 
followed  as  if  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused. 
Such  a  scene  is  conceivable  on  the  field  of  a  hard  fought  battle  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  victory  is  assured. 

Congratulations  were  passed  around.  Mr.  Van  Horne  on  being  re¬ 
quested  to  make  some  remarks,  merely  replied  “All  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
aU  has  been  well  done  in  every  way.”  Within  a  few  minutes  the  conductor 
shouted,  “All  aboard  for  the  Pacific,”  and  the  train  proceeded,  reaching 
Port  Moody  the  following  morning. 

Driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Craigellachie, 
November  8,  1885,  Alexander  Begg,  History  of  British  Columbia,  Briggs, 
1894. 

1.  In  what  direction  had  the  C.P.R.  been  built? 

2.  Where  was  Craigellachie  and  what  was  the  country  like  there? 

3.  What  is  the  reference  in  the  third  paragraph  to  the  “Mackenzies, 
Mactavishes  and  .  ,  .  their  contemporaries”? 

4.  Why  was  the  building  of  the  railway  compared  to  a  “hard  fought 
battle”? 

5.  Who  was  Mr.  Van  Horne? 

6.  Why  is  this  an  interesting  description? 

n  COAL  NEAR  NANAIMO,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  you  will  be  handed  a 
httle  lamp  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  diminutive  coffee  pot  with  a 
bit  of  burning  tow  in  the  spout.  This  is  the  lamp  the  miners  wear  on  then- 
heads.  You  will  next  enter  what  looks  like  an  elevator  at  a  store,  only  with 
the  sides  entirely  open  and  unprotected.  Hang  on  firmly  to  the  cross  bar  for 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  journey  you  are  about  to  take.  “Tong”  goes 
the  gong,  and  away  you  slip  down  the  narrow  shaft  —  down,  down,  down 
into  darkness  and  cold,  dropping,  dropping,  dropping,  till  you  catch  your 
breath  like  a  child  on  his  first  swing  and  with  a  sigh  of  rehef  find  yourself  at 
last  on  term  firma. 

Presently  boarding  a  train  of  narrow  open  trucks  you  catch  a  dim  out¬ 
line  of  the  mule  at  the  other  end  of  the  cars  and  watch  with  interest  the 
shadowy  form  of  his  driver.  “All  aboard”  and  you  are  whisked  along  down 
levels  and  slopes  and  slopes  and  levels,  twisting  and  turning  and  shooting 
and  spinning  through  the  pitch  dark  corridors  and  maze  fike  galleries,  the 
fight  in  front  now  lost  to  sight,  now  dancing  again  into  view.  The  workings 
are  visited,  the  stables  inspected  with  their  poor,  dumb,  life  long  intombed 
occupants,  and  anon  you  find  yourself  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
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A  coal  mine  at  East  Wellington,  Vancouver  Island,  described  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Journal  of  Commerce,  February,  1888. 


1 .  Have  you  ever  seen  a  miner’s  lamp  of  the  type  described?  What  fuel 
did  it  burn? 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  dangers  of  working  in  a  mine  at  this  time. 

3.  Explain  how  the  material  was  carried  out  of  the  mine. 

4.  What  is  referred  to  as  the  “intombed  occupants”? 

5.  Why  would  a  mine  on  Vancouver  Island  be  of  interest  to  business 
men  in  San  Francisco? 

in  OPENING  OF  PRAIRIE  LANDS 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1905,  my  husband  made 
an  arduous  journey  while  inspecting  and  selecting  some  ten  thousand  acres 
in  the  wild  unsettled  country  west  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. .  . . 

It  was  a  clear  fall  day;  the  sun  was  bright  overhead,  but  the  sharp 
whip  to  the  air  boded  the  coming  of  winter.  It  was  a  noble  country  to  which 
they  had  come.  To  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  vision  extended  the  land  lay 
almost  dead  level.  The  soil  was  rich  and  heavy,  similar  to  that  of  the  Regina 
Plains,  and  ideal  for  cereal  production.  Neither  stone  nor  tree  could  be 
seen.  A  ten  mile  furrow  could  have  been  driven  without  encountering  any 
impediment.  .  .  . 

In  all  his  experience  of  the  prairies  my  husband  said  he  had  never  seen 
so  large  a  tract  of  uniformly  good  land.  And  well  has  it  been  indicated. 
Since  then  it  has  become  a  country  of  prosperous  and  well  cultivated  farms, 
and  has  produced  millions  —  yes,  hundreds  of  milhons  —  of  bushels  of 
grain.  Such  towns  as  Rosetown,  Dinsmore  . .  .  are  situated  within  its  boun¬ 
daries. 

From  the  memoirs  of  I.  M.  and  Marie  Hamilton  in  These  are  the  Prairies, 
Regina,  1948 

1.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  describing  a  scene  of  forty  years  ago.  Do  you  think 
the  detail  is  likely  to  be  accurate?  Why? 

2.  Why  is  this  described  as  “a  noble  country”? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  area  was  suitable  for  grain  growing. 

4.  What  does  the  last  paragraph  add  to  the  excerpt? 

5.  Locate  Rosetown  and  Dinsmore  on  your  map  of  Saskatchewan. 

6.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  was  born  in  this  part  of  Saskatchewan? 
Perhaps  he  could  tell  you  more  about  it. 
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All  through  the  nineteenth  century,  immigrants  came  to 
Canada  from  Europe.  Various  regions  of  Canada  developed  their  own  ways  of 
life  with  typical  occupations  and  settlements.  The  French  in  Quebec,  the  Scots 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  English  in  Ontario,  all  combined  to  make  the  person  known 
as  a  Canadian.  By  the  twentieth  century,  Canada  was  a  nation  wih  a  distinct 
culture  and  way  of  life.  New  settlers  were  still  coming  in,  and  they  blended  with 
the  earlier  Canadians  all  of  whom  had  once  been  “new  settlers.” 

1  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA 

The  bustle  of  business,  usual  on  the  arrival  of  our  spring 
vessels,  has  now  fairly  commenced.  Emigrants  for  embarkation  for  Upper 
Canada  covered  the  steamboat  wharves  the  whole  of  the  last  week.  The 
John  Bull  took  up  more  than  six  hundred  on  her  last  trip. . . . 

Generally  speaking  they  are  a  respectable  class,  and  those  who  have 
thus  landed  within  a  few  days  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner.  What  may  be  the  character  of  those  yet  to  come,  the 
total  of  which  seems  now  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year,  we  can  only 
gather  from  the  masters  of  vessels  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the 
subject.  They  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  will  be  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves;  some  are  in  afflu¬ 
ent  circumstances.  On  board  the  Westmoreland,  Captain  Knill,  arrived 
Saturday,  four  families  have  from  700  to  1000  sovereigns  each;  others 
200,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  family  that  had  not  100.  They  have  brought 
with  them  great  quantities  of  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  etc.,  for 
their  own  use.  All  of  them  intend  residing  in  Upper  Canada  where  they  will 
be  joined  shortly  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  others  from  Yorkshire,  most 
of  them  practical  farmers  with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  cleared  lands. 

Quebec  Gazette,  May  19,  1834. 

1 .  Where  had  these  settlers  come  from? 

2.  Why  were  they  at  Quebec? 

3.  Where  were  they  going? 
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4.  Explain  “with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  cleared  lands.”  What  did 
those  without  “sufficient  capital”  do? 

5.  What  problems  were  faced  by  settlers  coming  to  Canada  at  this  time? 

6.  Do  you  know  any  recent  immigrants  to  Canada?  How,  when,  and 
why  did  they  come  here? 

n  FRENCH  CANADA  —  QUEBEC 

“Oncle  Jean,  que  pensez  vous  de  la  patrie?  On  parle 
beaucoup  de  patrie  et  de  patriotisme;  les  orateurs  ont  souvent  ces  mots  dans 
la  bouche  . . .  Qu’est-ce  que  la  patrie,  oncle  Jean?” 

L’oncle  Jean,  assis  sur  le  pas  de  sa  porte,  fumait  tranquillement  sa 
pipe.  Devant  lui,  s’etendait,  tout  en  longuer,  son  domaine,  des  bles,  des 
orges,  des  avoines,  puis  du  foin,  et  plus  loin  un  champ  de  sarrasin,  plus  loin 
encore  un  friche,  et  au  dela  une  sucrerie,  qui  fermait  I’horizon.  Le  soleil 
etait  tombe,  et  le  vieillard  regardait  son  bien  entrer  dans  I’ombre  . . . 

“La  patrie,  mon  fieu,  ga  date  du  temps  des  Frangais.  Le  premier  de 
notre  nom  qui  vint  ici  par  la  mer  fut  d’abord  soldat  .  .  .  il  faut  croire  que 
la-bas,  ses  gens  etaient  cultiveux,  et  qu’il  avait  ga  dans  le  sang,  parce  qu’ 
aussitot  qu’il  put  il  prit  une  hache  et  attaqua  a  la  foret  comme  un  vrai  terre- 
neuvien.  Or  c’est  ici,  ou  nous  sommes,  qu’il  abattit  son  premier  arbre;  la 
terre  a  I’ancetre  Nicolas,  c’est  la  mienne!  La  glaise,  qui  botte  a  mes 
talons  c’est  attachee  aussi  a  ses  sabots.  Apres  lui,  son  fils  aine,  Julien,  et 
son  petit-fils,  Jean-Baptiste,  son  arriere-petit-fils,  Frangois  et  le  fils  de  Fran- 
gois,  Benjamin,  mon  pere,  tous,  I’un  apres  I’autre,  ont  vecu  de  la  terre  qui 
me  fait  vivre;  c’est  ici  que,  tous,  ils  sont  nes,  qu’ils  ont  travaille,  qu’ils  sont 
morts. . . . 

“Au  sorouet,  il  y  a  Frangois  le  Terrien,  et  puis  Pierre  a  Denis,  puis 
d’autres  voisins,  et  encore  d’autres  voisins;  au  nordet,  il  y  a  le  grand  Guil¬ 
laume,  puis  les  deux  gargons  du  pere  Ambroise,  puis  d’autres  voisins,  et 
d’autres  voisins,  jusqu’au  bout  du  rang  et  jusqu’au  bout  de  la  paroisse. 
Disons-je  ne  sais  pas  apertement  si  c’est  comme  ga  partout,  mais  ga  doit- 
disons  que  chaque  habitant  est,  comme  moi,  sur  le  bien  de  ces  gens;  ga  fait 
toute  une  paroisse  attachee  a  la  terre,  pas  vrai?  Puis,  au  milieu,  il  y  a 
I’eglise;  a  cote,  le  cimetiere,  tout  pres,  le  presbytere,  avec  le  cure  dedans. 
Et  apres  notre  paroisse,  il  y  a  une  autre  paroisse,  puis  une  autre,  puis  une 
autre,  toutes  pareilles,  et  chacune  avec  son  clocher,  son  cure,  ses  morts, 
son  vieux  sol  travaille  par  les  peres,  et  qu’on  aime  plus  que  soi-meme  — 
C’est  ga,  la  patrie!” 

Adjutor  Rivard,  Chez  nous  gens,  Bibliotheque  de  I’Action  Frangaise,  1923. 
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ENGLISH  CANADA - ONTARIO 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  know  Mariposa.  If  not,  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  for  if  you  know  Canada  at  all,  you  are  probably  well 
acquainted  with  a  dozen  towns  just  like  it. 

There  it  lies  in  the  sunlight,  sloping  up  from  the  httle  lake  that  spreads 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside  on  which  the  town  is  built. . . . 

On  the  Main  Street  itself  are  a  number  of  buildings  of  extraordinary 
importance,  —  Smith’s  Hotel  and  the  Continental  and  Mariposa  House, 
and  the  two  banks  (the  Commercial  and  the  Exchange) ,  to  say  nothing  of 
McCarthy’s  Block,  (erected  in  1878),  and  Glover’s  Hardware  Store  with 
the  Oddfellows’  Hall  above  it.  Then  on  the  “cross”  street  that  intersects 
Missinaba  Street  at  the  main  corner  there  is  the  Post  Office  and  the  Fire 
Hall  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  office  of  the  Mari¬ 
posa  Newspacket,  —  in  fact,  to  the  eye  of  discernment  a  perfect  jostle 
of  public  institutions  comparable  only  to  Threadneedle  Street  or  Lower 
Broadway.  On  all  the  side  streets  there  are  maple  trees  and  broad  side¬ 
walks,  trim  gardens  with  upright  calla  lilies,  houses  with  verandahs,  which 
are  here  and  there  being  replaced  by  residences  with  piazzas.  .  .  . 

Outside  of  Mariposa  there  are  farms  that  begin  well  but  get  thinner 
and  meaner  as  you  go  on,  and  end  sooner  or  later  in  bush  and  swamp  and 
the  rock  of  the  north  country.  And  beyond  that  again,  as  the  background 
of  it  all,  though  it’s  far  away,  you  are  somehow  aware  of  the  great  pine 
woods  of  the  lumber  country  reaching  endlessly  into  the  north. 

Stephen  Leacock,  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town,  McClelland  and  Stew¬ 
art,  1931. 


THE  MARITIMES 

A  seaman-lumberman  was  Cap’n  John  Murchison,  an 
amphibious  type  common  enough  in  certain  Nova  Scotia  communities 
which  for  many  years  brought  drives  of  pine  and  spruce  down  the  short 
singing  rivers,  sawed  them  into  lumber  in  their  little  water-mills,  built  them 
into  tall  ships  and  sailed  them  away  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  He 
left  the  actual  logging  operations  to  stocky  Abel  Freeman,  an  old-fashioned 
lumberman,  as  able  as  his  name  and  the  Cap’n’s  lieutenant  of  many  years. 
But  the  spring  drives  were  always  under  the  Cap’n’s  personal  supervision. 

Thomas  H.  Raddall,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Dipper  Creek,  McClelland  and  Stew¬ 
art,  1943. 

1.  Three  Canadian  authors  have  deseribed  activities  in  different  parts 
of  Canada.  What  province  does  each  one  write  about? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  the  excerpts  typical  of  life  in  each  region  before 
1900? 

3.  Explain  what  “my  country”  meant  to  Uncle  John. 
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4.  Explain  Thomas  Raddall’s  reference  to:  “an  amphibious  type,” 
“four  corners  of  the  world,”  “spring  drive,”  “tall  ships.” 

5.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  small  town  like  Mariposa?  Where  was  it? 
In  what  ways  is  this  description  typical  of  many  Canadian  towns? 

6.  Find  out  if  these  three  books  are  in  your  library. 

Ill  NORTHERN  CANADA 

October  3,  1903.  Hall  and  I  are  quite  adjusted,  I  do 
most  of  the  housekeeping,  and  take  considerably  more  exercise  than  he 
does,  and  I  have  visions  of  taking  much  more.  I  have  already  started  to  lay 
a  new  floor.  We  have  no  adze  but  I  found  a  plane,  and  with  this  and  a  sharp 
hne  axe  I  do  the  work  outside  the  cabin. . . . 

The  cabin  stands  on  a  small  level  plateau  about  two  hundred  yards 
long  and  not  more  than  sixty  feet  in  the  widest  part;  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  run  steeply  down  and  are  covered  with  dense  heavy  timber.  The  river 
is  a  boisterous  affair  rushing  along  thirty  feet  below  this  narrow  bench.  To 
cross  the  river  an  aerial  tramway  is  used.  This  tramway  is  a  crude  affair 
consisting  of  two  strands  of  No.  8  telegraph  wire  tightly  wrapped  together, 
from  which  a  stout  twelve  inch  board  four  feet  long  is  suspended.  .  .  . 

October  26.  The  floor  is  finished  and  looks  quite  smart.  There  is 
more  sweeping,  but  no  longer  do  we  have  to  pull  up  separate  poles  to  hunt 
for  a  spoon  or  possible  piece  of  precious  T.  and  B.  plug  tobacco. 

We  have  a  regular  set  programme  now,  and  I  am  making  fast  strides 
learning  the  Morse  Code. 

At  8  a.m.  each  morning  there  is  a  Roll  Call,  which  men  at  all  stations 
are  expected  to  answer,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  out  on  repair  trips  at  the 
time.  Each  lineman’s  beat  has  several  “test”  poles,  where  the  wire  is 
brought  to  an  insulator  some  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  men  at  each 
station  send  their  local  weather  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  man 
taking  the  roll  call  tests  the  conditions  of  the  line  around  each  station.  This 
is  done  by  the  men  at  each  respective  station  opening  his  instrument  key 
for  a  brief  time.  The  roll  call  was  inaugurated  because  the  first  serious 
casualty  on  the  line  was  a  lineman  found  to  have  been  murdered;  an  awful 
shock  to  the  government  officials,  I  suspect. 

Diary  of  Guy  Lawrence  when  stationed  between  Telegraph  Creek  and  Atlin 
on  the  Yukon  Telegraph  in  1903,  quoted  in  the  British  Columbia  Digest, 
February,  1961. 

1.  What  important  discovery  brought  people  to  the  Yukon  at  the  turn 
of  the  century? 

2.  Why  were  men  located  at  intervals  along  the  telegraph  line? 

3.  Describe  the  scenery  of  the  region. 

4.  What  words  or  phrase  make  you  think  that  the  author  had  a  good 
sense  of  humour? 

5.  Where  might  rather  similar  living  conditions  be  met  with  today? 
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By  1914,  Canada  was  developing  the  status  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  self-reliant  nation.  Because  of  her  location,  she  was  concerned  about 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Because  of  her  membership  in  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  she  was  close  to  Great  Britain.  Because  of  her  own  land  and  her  own 
people,  she  was  emerging  as  her  own  country  —  Canada. 

I  MARKING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY 

August  17,  1858.  Another  conference  today,  which  concluded  our  work, 
we  went  to  see  the  place  where  the  boundary  commenced  and  approved  of 
it  as  being  correct.  The  result  of  the  conference  as  regards  myself  is  that  I 
remain  on  Vancouver  [Island]  with  Headquarters  all  the  winter,  our  sur¬ 
veying  parties  expect  to  finish  as  far  as  the  Cascade  Mountains  this  year, 
and  early  next  spring  we  all  proceed  up  the  country  to  Fort  Colville  on  the 
Columbia. 

October  9.  Royal  Engineers  Camp,  Esquimalt. 

Our  party  is  now  separated,  one  half  being  on  the  mainland  working 
at  the  Boundary,  and  half  here  at  Headquarters  to  regulate  the  transmission 
of  supphes  etc.  I  am  so  tied  down  here  (having  to  work  till  5  every  evening) 
that  I  have  seen  little  of  the  island. 

Lieutenant  Charles  William  Wilson,  R.E.,  Journal  of  Service  with  the  British 
Boundary  Commission,  April  1858 -July  1862.  British  Columbia  Provincial 
Archives. 

1.  What  boundary  was  being  marked? 

2.  Why  had  conferences  to  be  held?  With  whom? 

3.  The  first  part  of  the  boundary  was  marked  in  what  direction?  Where 
did  it  start? 

4.  The  second  part  beyond  the  Cascades  was  marked  in  what  direction 
and  from  what  place? 

5.  Locate;  the  Cascades,  Esquimalt,  Colville. 

6.  How  is  the  boundary  line  marked  today  and  what  government 
bodies  have  charge  of  it? 
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II  RELATIONS  WITH  BRITAIN 

What  conception  was  there  in  Laurier’s  mind  as  to  the 
right  future  for  Canada?  He  revealed  it  pretty  clearly  on  several  occasions; 
notably  1908  in  a  tercentenary  address  at  Quebec  in  the  presence  of  the 
present  King  [George  V] ,  when  he  said:  “We  are  reaching  the  day  when 
our  parhament  will  claim  co-equal  rights  with  the  British  parliament  and 
when  the  only  ties  binding  us  together  will  be  a  common  flag  and  a  common 
crown.”  He  was  equally  explicit  two  years  later  when,  addressing  the  On¬ 
tario  Club  in  Toronto,  he  said:  “We  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of 
England.  We  are  his  loyal  subjects.  We  bow  the  knee  to  him.  But  the  King 
of  England  has  no  more  rights  over  us  than  are  allowed  him  by  our  own 
Canadian  parhament.  If  this  is  not  a  nation,  when  then  is  a  nation?”  Laurier 
looked  forward  to  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  Canada  as  a  nation 
under  the  British  crown,  with  a  status  of  complete  equality  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  British  family. 

John  W.  Dafoe,  Laurier:  A  Study  in  Canadian  Politics,  Thomas  Allen,  1922; 
reprinted  by  McClelland  and  Stewart  in  the  Carleton  Library,  1963. 

1 .  What  claim  for  Canada  is  Laurier  making? 

2.  Today,  have  Britain  and  Canada  a  “common  flag”  and  a  “common 
crown”? 

3.  What,  according  to  Laurier,  was  the  main  authority  governing  Can¬ 
ada? 

4.  What  did  he  mean  by  a  “nation”? 

5.  Explain:  “suzerainty,”  “co-equal  rights.” 

6.  State,  in  your  own  words,  Laurier’s  view  of  Canada’s  future. 

7.  What  else  can  you  find  out  about  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier?  What  can  you 
find  out  about  John  W.  Dafoe? 
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The  American  revolution  led  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  thirteen  colonies  broke  their  ties  with  Britain  and  set  up 
an  independent  republic. 

I  THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY 

The  Indians,  as  they  were  then  called,  repaired  to  the 
wharf,  where  the  ships  lay  that  had  the  tea  on  board,  and  were  followed  by 
hundreds  of  people,  to  see  the  event  of  the  transactions  of  those  who  made 
so  grotesque  an  appearance. 

They,  the  Indians,  immediately  repaired  on  board  Captain  HaU’s 
ship,  where  they  hoisted  the  chests  of  tea  and  when  upon  deck  stove  the 
chests  and  emptied  the  tea  overboard.  Having  cleared  this  ship,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Captain  Bruce’s  and  then  to  Captain  Coflfin’s  brig. 

...  In  the  space  of  three  hours  they  broke  up  342  chests,  which  was 
the  whole  number  in  those  vessels,  and  discharged  their  contents  into  the 
harbour. 

An  account  of  the  “Boston  Tea  Party,”  December  1773,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
Boston  newspaper  of  the  time,  quoted  by  Louis  Snyder  in  A  Treasury  of 
Great  Reporting,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1949. 

1.  Why  was  the  tea  thrown  into  the  harbour? 

2.  Were  these  people  Indians? 

3.  Explain  the  words:  “repaired,”  “grotesque,”  “stove,”  “discharged.” 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  these  actions? 

5.  Why  is  this  event  important  to  the  independence  movement  in  Am¬ 
erica? 

n  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  an¬ 
other,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
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Station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. —  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, —  That  whenever  any 
Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of 
the  People  to  alter  or  aboHsh  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  hkely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

1.  What  does  the  first  paragraph  explain? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “unalienable  rights”? 

3.  Who,  according  to  this  document,  should  control  the  government  of 
a  country? 

4.  What  statement  here  attempts  to  justify  revolution? 

5.  If  you  read  the  rest  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  you  will  find 
a  list  of  grievances  directed  against  the  King  of  England.  Make  a  list 
of  some  of  these  and  be  prepared  to  explain  them. 

6.  Why  has  this  document  been  regarded  by  some  people  with  great 
joy?  by  others  with  deep  concern? 
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The  United  States  of  America  organized  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  drew  up  a  constitution  in  1787.  Relations  between  the  states  grew 
more  difficult  as  the  question  of  slavery  was  discussed,  and  in  1861  the  southern 
states  left  the  union  and  set  up  their  own  confederacy.  The  American  Civil  War, 
1861-1865,  was  fought  to  preserve  the  union,  and  the  president,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  hoped  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  United  States. 

I  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Preamble. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  estabhsh  this  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  1. 

Section  1 .  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shah  be  vested  in  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  Second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  states, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  re¬ 
quisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen  .  . . 

From  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1787. 

1.  This  document  was  drawn  up  in  1787.  What  is  different  in  its  form 
and  wording  from  documents  of  the  present  day? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of:  “Preamble,”  “Posterity,”  “domestic  Tran¬ 
quility”? 
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3.  How  often  must  elections  be  held  for  the  House  of  Representatives? 

4.  Who  may  vote  for  members  of  this  House? 

5.  What  are  the  quahfications  for  these  members? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  written  constitution?  an  unwritten 
one? 

7.  Has  Canada  a  written  constitution? 

II  SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“Mr.  Shelby,  you  cannot  be  serious!” 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  that  I  am,”  said  Mr.  Shelby.  “I’ve  agreed  to  sell 
Tom.” 

“What!  our  Tom  —  that  good  faithful  creature!  been  your  faithful 
servant  from  a  boy!  O,  Mr.  Shelby!  —  and  you  have  promised  him  his  free¬ 
dom,  too, —  you  and  I  have  spoken  to  him  a  hundred  times  of  it.  Well,  I 
can  beheve  anything  now,  I  can  believe  now  that  you  would  sell  Uttle 
Harry,  poor  Ehza’s  only  child!”  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  in  a  tone  between  grief 
and  indignation. 

“Well,  since  you  must  know  all,  it  is  so.  I  have  agreed  to  sell  Tom  and 
Harry  both;  and  I  don’t  know  why  I  am  to  be  rated  as  if  I  were  a  monster, 
for  doing  what  everyone  does  every  day.” 

“But  why,  of  all  others,  choose  these?”  said  Mrs.  Shelby.  “Why  sell 
them,  of  all  on  the  place,  if  you  must  sell  at  all?” 

“Because  they  will  bring  the  highest  sum  of  any  —  that’s  why.  I  could 
choose  another,  if  you  say  so.  The  fellow  made  me  a  high  bid  on  Eliza,  if 
that  would  suit  you  any  better,”  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

From  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  1852. 

1.  Mr.  Shelby  was  a  plantation  owner  in  the  southern  states.  What  had 
he  agreed  to  do? 

2.  Had  he  any  right  to  do  this? 

3 .  Why  did  his  wife  object  to  what  he  was  planning? 

4.  Why  did  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  sell  thousands  of  copies  in  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  it  was  published? 

5.  What  influence  did  it  have  on  American  history? 

6.  Is  this  book  in  your  library?  Find  out  what  happened  to  Tom,  Harry 
and  Eliza. 

ITT  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  aU  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
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on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  fives  that  that 
nation  might  five.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate  —  we  cannot  consecrate  — 
we  caimot  haUow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug¬ 
gled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 

—  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain 

—  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  —  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Gettysburg  Address,  November  19,  1863. 

1.  What  happened  in  America  “four  score  and  seven  years”  before  this 
speech? 

2.  What  had  taken  place  at  Gettysburg? 

3.  In  your  own  words  state  Lincoln’s  message  to  his  listeners. 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement,  “the  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here”? 

5.  Quote  a  very  famous  sentence  of  the  speech,  and  explain  its  meaning. 

IV  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

1789  George  Washington 

1797  John  Adams 

1801  Thomas  Jefferson 

1809  James  Madison 

1817  James  Monroe 

1825  John  Quincy  Adams 

1829  Andrew  Jackson 

1837  Martin  Van  Buren 

1841  Wilfiam  Harrison  ( died  in  office) 

1841  John  Tyler 
1 845  James  Polk 

1849  Zachary  Taylor  (died  in  office) 

1850  Millard  Fillmore 
1853  Franklin  Pierce 
1857  James  Buchanan 

1861  Abraham  Lincoln  ( died  in  office ) 
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1865  Andrew  Johnson 

1869  Ulysses  Grant 

1877  Rutherford  Hayes 

1881  Chester  Arthur 

1885  Grover  Cleveland 

1889  Benjamin  Harrison 

1893  Grover  Cleveland 

1897  William  McKinley  ( died  in  oflBce ) 

1901  Theodore  Roosevelt 

1909  WiUiamTaft 

1913  Woodrow  Wilson 

1921  Warren  Harding  (died  in  office) 

1923  Calvin  Coohdge 
1929  Herbert  Hoover 
1933  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (died  in  office) 

1 945  Harry  S.  Truman 

1953  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

1961  John  F.  Kennedy  (died  in  office) 

1963  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

1 .  What  is  the  usual  length  of  a  president’s  term  in  office? 

2.  How  many  presidents  served  more  than  one  term?  More  than  two? 

3.  Which  three  presidents  were  assassinated  in  office? 

4.  Do  you  know  how  a  president  is  elected? 

5.  What  have  been  the  two  political  parties  in  the  United  States  since 
1865? 
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Starting  with  thirteen  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
United  States  began  to  expand  westward.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  took 
the  bounds  of  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and  exploration  and 
settlement  opened  up  the  territory  towards  the  Pacific.  By  1898,  the  whole  of 
continental  United  States  was  under  control  of  the  federal  government.  The 
United  States  acquired  territory  abroad  —  Alaska  in  1867,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  in  1898.  After  the  Spanish  American  War,  the  United 
States  began  to  dominate  the  Caribbean  and  to  influence  the  policies  of  many 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America. 

I  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

. . .  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Repubhc  desiring  to 
give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendship  doth  hereby  cede 
to  the  said  United  States  in  the  name  of  the  French  Repubhc  forever  and  in 
full  sovereignty  the  said  territory  (the  Colony  or  Province  of  Louisiana) 
with  ah  its  rights  and  appertenances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  rights, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. . . . 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  ...  the  Com¬ 
missary  of  the  French  Republic  shall  remit  all  military  posts  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  parts  of  the  ceded  territory  to  the  Commissary  or  Commis¬ 
saries  named  by  the  President  to  take  possession. . . . 

Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  April  1803. 

Robert  R.  Livingstone 
James  Monroe 
Barbe  Marbois 

Treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana. 

1.  Who  was  the  “First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic”? 

2.  Why  did  the  French  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States? 

3.  Why  did  the  United  States  want  it? 
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4.  What  did  the  United  States  pay  for  this  territory? 

5.  What  states  were  formed  from  the  “Louisiana  Purchase”? 

n  THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION 

Tuesday,  November 
the  19  th  1805. 

I  arose  early  this  morning  from  under  a  Wet  blanket  caused  by  a 
Shower  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  night,  and  Sent  two 
men  on  a  head  with  directions  to  proceed  on  near  the  Sea  Coast  and  Kill 
something  for  brackfast  and  that  I  should  follow  myself  in  about  half  an 
hour.  After  drying  our  blankets  a  little  I  set  out  with  a  view  to  proceed  near 
the  Coast  the  direction  of  which  induced  me  to  conclude  that  at  the  dist¬ 
ance  of  8  or  10  miles  the  Bay  was  at  no  great  distance  across.  I  overtook 
the  hunters  at  about  3  miles,  they  had  killed  a  Small  Deer  on  which  we 
brackfasted,  it  Comenced  raining  and  continued  moderately  untill  11 
o  Clock  A.M. 

After  takeing  a  Sumptions  brackfast  of  Venison  which  was  rosted  on 
stiks  exposed  to  the  fire,  I  proceeded  on  through  rugged  Country  of  high 
hills  and  Steep  hollers  to  the  commencement  of  a  Sandy  coast  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  point  of  high  land,  distant  near  20  miles,  this  point  I  have  taken 
the  Liberty  of  Calling  after  my  particular  friend  Lewis.  At  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  this  Sand  beech  the  high  lands  leave  the  Sea  Coast  in  a  direction 
to  Chinnook  river,  and  does  not  touch  the  Sea  Coast  again  below  Point 
Lewis  leaveing  a  low  pondey  Country,  maney  places  open  with  small  ponds 
on  which  there  is  great  numbr  of  fowl.  I  am  informed  that  the  Chinnook 
Nation  inhabit  this  low  countrey  and  live  in  large  wood  houses. 

William  Clark  from  The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  edited  by  Bernard 
DeVoto,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1953. 

1 .  Captain  Clark  was  at  the  mouth  of  what  river?  on  the  shore  of  what 
sea? 

2.  What  was  typical  of  November  weather  in  this  region? 

3.  What  did  the  men  on  the  expedition  do  about  food? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  his  “particular  friend  Lewis”? 

5.  In  your  own  words,  describe  the  countryside  that  Clark  was  visiting. 

6.  Why  did  the  account  give  so  many  details  about  the  type  of  country? 

7.  What  was  the  main  purpose  of  this  expedition? 

HI  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR 

The  grounds  for  such  intervention  may  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

First  In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarities, 
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bloodshed,  starvation,  and  horrible  miseries  now  existing  there  [in  Cuba] 
and  which  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  either  unable  or  unwiUing  to  stop 
or  investigate.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  is  aU  in  another  country  be¬ 
longing  to  another  nation;  and  is  therefore  none  of  our  business.  It  is 
right  at  our  door. 

Second  We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  in  Cuba  to  afford  them  that  protec¬ 
tion  and  indemnity  for  life  and  property  which  no  government  there  can 
or  will  afford,  and  to  that  end  to  terminate  the  conditions  that  deprive  them 
of  legal  protection. 

Third  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  justified  by  the  very  serious  injury 
to  the  commerce,  trade  and  business  of  our  people,  and  by  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  property  and  devastation  of  the  island. 

Fourth,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  Cuba  is  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace  and  entails  upon  the 
Government  an  enormous  expense. 

President  McKinley’s  War  Message,  April  11,  1898. 

1 .  What  war  broke  out  as  a  result  of  this  message  to  Congress? 

2.  Why  was  President  McKinley  urging  the  United  States  to  go  to  war? 

3.  Who  were  “our  citizens  in  Cuba,”  and  what  were  they  doing  there? 

4.  This  message  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1898.  What  similar  arguments 
have  been  used  by  the  United  States  in  recent  years? 

5.  What  territory  did  the  United  States  gain  as  a  result  of  the  war  that 
followed? 

6.  What  has  been  Cuba’s  political  history  since  that  war? 

7.  Look  at  a  map  of  the  Caribbean  area,  and  see  how  far  Cuba  is  from 
the  United  States. 
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The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  related  to  the  development  of  its  rich  natural  resources.  Gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  California,  cattle  were  raised  on  the  range  lands  of  the  southwest,  and 
wheat  was  harvested  on  the  prairies.  The  business  centres  continued  to  be 
located  in  the  east  where  huge  corporations  controlled  by  a  small  number  of 
businessmen  dominated  the  economic  scene.  By  1914,  there  was  much  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  financial  monopolies  which  tended  to  keep  most  of  the  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Reform  was  promised,  and  only  the  coming  of  World 
War  I  delayed  government  action  in  trying  to  check  “big  business.” 

I  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  RUSH 

Monday,  May  29, 1848.  Our  town  was  startled  out  of  its  quiet  dreams 
to-day  by  the  announcement  that  gold  had  been  discovered  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fork.  The  men  wondered  and  talked  and  the  women  too;  but  neither 
beheved.  . .  . 

Tuesday,  June  20.  My  messenger  .  .  .  has  returned  with  specimens  of 
the  gold;  he  dismounted  in  a  sea  of  upturned  faces.  As  he  drew  forth  the 
yellow  lumps  from  his  pockets  and  passed  them  around  among  the  eager 
crowd,  the  doubts,  which  had  Hngered  till  now,  fled.  .  .  .  The  excitement 
produced  was  intense,  and  many  were  soon  busy  in  their  hasty  prepar¬ 
ations  for  a  departure  to  the  mines.  The  family  who  had  kept  house  for 
me  caught  the  moving  fever.  Husband  and  wife  were  both  packing  up; 
the  blacksmith  dropped  his  hammer,  the  carpenter  his  plane,  the  mason 
his  trowel,  the  farmer  his  sickle,  the  baker  his  loaf,  and  the  tapster  his 
bottle.  All  were  off  for  the  mines,  some  on  horses,  some  on  carts,  and  some 
on  crutches,  and  one  went  in  a  litter. 

Reverend  Walter  Colton,  Three  Years  in  California,  S.  A.  Rollo,  1850. 

1 .  This  was  the  start  of  what  famous  event? 

2.  Why  did  people  “catch  the  moving  fever”? 

3.  Why  did  some  people  not  believe  the  news  at  first? 

4.  What  effect  did  this  event  have  on  life  in  America  at  this  time? 
afterwards? 
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5.  Have  you  any  mining  “ghost  towns”  in  your  neighbourhood?  Why 
were  they  once  populated?  Why  were  they  deserted? 

n  CATTLE  ON  THE  RANGE 

The  purpose  of  bringing  all  of  the  cattle  as  far  northward 
as  possible  is  to  keep  them  on  the  proper  range.  Cattle  in  any  voluntary 
movement  of  their  own  never  work  north  and  but  seldom  and  slightly  to 
the  east  or  west.  Every  storm,  however,  coming  as  storms  do  from  the 
north,  sends  the  cattle  to  the  south. . . . 

AU  through  the  bhstering,  sun-burned  day,  the  bunch  of  cattle, 
guarded  by  the  men  .  .  .  crawl  slowly  to  the  north.  ...  At  night  a  gently 
sloping  hillside  is  picked  to  bed  the  cattle  on.  .  .  .  Nine  riders  are  divided 
into  three  guards  of  three  men  each  —  the  first  to  ride  herd  until  eleven 
o’clock,  the  second  going  on  until  three  o’clock  and  the  third  holding  the 
herd  until  morning. 

“It  looks  like  it  might  be  a  bad  night,”  says  the  range  boss,  “so  you 
all  better  ketch  up  and  saddle  your  night  ponies  and  be  ready,  to  go  on  herd 
any  minute.” 

Supper  of  bacon,  biscuit  and  canned  sweet  corn  is  over  and  every 
man’s  best  horse  brought  up  and  saddled,  is  left  to  wait  any  necessity, 
which  may  arise.  By  eight  o’clock  each  tired  rider  not  on  herd  is  asleep  in 
his  blankets.  Two  hours  go  by.  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning  blazes  in 
the  northwest  and  soon  a  dull  rumble  of  thunder  follows. .  . . 

Ride  to  the  herd.  A  stampede  must  be  avoided  for  with  so  many  graz¬ 
ing  cattle  in  a  herd  it  would  be  doubly  disastrous.  The  riders  ...  go  circling 
about  the  herd .  . .  accompanying  their  efforts  with  whistle,  song  and  shout. 
. . .  The  thunder  . . .  has  grown  into  a  constant,  never  ending  roar,  and  the 
frightened  herd  with  heads  upraised  and  glaring  eyes  push  about,  ready  on 
the  instant  to  stampede.  This  would  mean  serious  business,  thus  turning 
$100,000  worth  of  cattle  loose  in  pitch  darkness,  to  break  their  scampering 
legs  and  frightened  necks  over  precipice  and  rock.  So  the  boys  crowd  upon 
the  herd,  still  circling  it,  riding  harder  and  singing  louder  than  ever. 

At  last  the  morning  breaks  and  the  storm  .  .  .  dies  away.  The  herd 
again  is  composed  and  the  tired  boys  . .  .  come  riding  up  to  breakfast. 

C.  P.  Westermeier  (ed.)  Trailing  the  Cowboy:  His  Life  and  Lore  as  Told  by 
Frontier  Journalists,  Caxton,  1955. 

1.  What  period  in  American  history  was  famous  for  the  “open  range”? 

2.  What  ended  this  type  of  life  and  work? 

3 .  Why  were  the  cattle  driven  north? 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  the  life  of  a  genuine  cowboy? 

5.  Why  did  the  cowboys  sing?  What  cowboy  songs  do  you  know? 

6.  How  are  cattle  moved  today  in  your  own  province? 
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ni  INVESTIGATION  OF  “BIG  BUSINESS” 

Summary  of  Directorships  held  by  these  members  of  the 

group. 

Exhibit  134-B  Shows  the  combined  directorships  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  enteiprises  held  by  Morgan  and  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  City  Bank  and  the  Bankers  and  Guaranty  Trust  Cos.,  which 
latter  two,  as  previously  shown,  are  absolutely  controlled  by  Morgan  and 
Co.  through  voting  trusts.  It  appears  there  that  firm  members  or  directors 
of  these  institutions  together  hold: 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  directorships  in  34  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  having  total  resources  of  $2,679,000,000  and  total  deposits  of 
$1,983,000,000. 

Thirty  directorships  in  10  insurance  companies  having  total  assets  of 
$2,293,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  five  directorships  in  32  transportation  systems  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  capitalization  of  $1 1,784,000,000  and  a  total  mileage  (exclud¬ 
ing  express  companies  and  steamship  lines)  of  150,200. 

Sixty-three  directorships,  in  24  producing  and  trading  corporations 
having  a  total  capitalization  of  $3,339,000,000. 

Twenty-five  directorships  in  12  public  utility  corporations  having  a 
total  capitalization  of  $2,150,000,000. 

In  all,  341  directorships  in  corporations  having  aggregate  resources 
or  capitalization  of  $22,245,000,000  .  .  . 

Report  of  the  Pujo  Committee,  February  28,  1913  [a  sub  committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  headed  by  Congressman  Pujo 
of  Louisiana],  House  Report  1593  (Money  Trust  Investigation,  63rd  Con¬ 
gress,  3rd  Session). 

1 .  What  did  these  figures  show  about  the  Morgan  Company? 

2.  What  enterprises  did  the  Morgan  banking  interests  control  besides 
a  number  of  banks? 

3.  Explain  these  terms:  directorship,  trust  company,  deposits,  assets, 
capitalization,  producing  corporation. 

4.  What  is  a  public  utility?  Give  several  examples.  Do  you  know  of  any 
in  Canada  that  are  owned  by  the  government? 

5.  Why  was  a  United  States  congressional  committee  reporting  on  this 
matter  in  1913? 

6.  What  regulations  exist  in  Canada  to  control  domination  of  business 
by  a  few  financial  groups? 
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The  American  Nation 
In  1914 


By  1914  the  United  States  was  becoming  better  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  achievements  in  trade  and  industry  were  well  known, 
and  its  writers,  such  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Mark  Twain,  were  familiar 
to  readers  everywhere.  In  foreign  policy  the  country  still  tended  to  “isolation¬ 
ism,”  the  keeping  within  the  American  hemisphere  as  proposed  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I  in  1917  ended  this  policy, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that  the  United  States  assumed  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  modern  world. 

I  EMERSON’S  POETRY 

Concord  Fight 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem. 

When  hke  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit  that  made  these  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free. 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Hymn  sung  at  the  completion  of  the  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment,  April  19,  1836.) 


1.  Who  had  fought  at  Concord? 

2.  What  war  followed  this  fight? 
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3.  Explain  “the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

4.  Who  was  “the  foe”?  “the  conqueror”? 

5.  A  reference  is  made  to  “a  votive  stone.”  What  does  that  mean? 
What  other  word  is  used  for  the  same  thing  later  in  the  poem? 

6.  How  would  the  fighters  “leave  their  children  free”? 

7.  Look  in  the  library  for  more  of  Emerson’s  poems  and  read  some  of 
them. 

II  MARK  TWAIN’s  PROSE 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  but  one  permanent  ambition 
among  my  comrades  in  our  village  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  That  was  to  be  a  steamboat  man. . .  . 

One  day  a  cheap,  gaudy  packet  arrived  upward  from  St.  Louis,  and 
another  downward  from  Keokuk.  Before  these  events,  the  day  was  glorious 
with  expectancy;  after  them,  the  day  was  a  dead  and  empty  thing.  Not  only 
the  boys,  but  the  whole  village  felt  this.  After  all  these  years  I  can  picture 
that  old  time  to  myself  now,  just  as  it  was  then;  the  white  town  drowsing 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning,  the  streets  empty,  or  pretty  nearly 
so;  one  or  two  clerks  sitting  in  front  of  the  Water  street  stores,  with  their 
splint-bottomed  chairs  tilted  back  against  the  walls,  chins  on  breasts,  hats 
slouched  over  their  faces,  asleep  —  with  shingle  shavings  enough  around 
to  show  what  broke  them  down;  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs  loafing  along  the 
side  walk,  doing  a  good  business  in  water  melon  rinds  and  seeds;  two  or 
three  lonely  httle  freight  piles  scattered  along  the  “levee”;  a  pile  of  “skids” 
on  the  slope  of  the  stone  paved  wharf  —  and  the  fragrant  town  drunkard 
asleep  in  the  shadow  of  them;  two  or  three  wood  flats  at  the  head  of  the 
wharf,  but  nobody  to  listen  to  the  peaceful  lapping  of  the  wavelets  against 
them;  the  great  Mississippi,  the  majestic,  the  magnificent  Mississippi,  roll¬ 
ing  its  mile-wide  tide  along,  shining  in  the  sun;  the  dense  forest  away  on  the 
other  side;  the  “point”  above  the  town,  and  the  “point”  below,  bounding 
the  river-ghmpse  and  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  sea,  and  withal  a  very  still  and 
brilliant  and  lovely  one.  Presently  a  film  of  dark  smoke  appears  above  one 
of  these  remote  “points”;  instantly  a  negro  drayman,  famous  for  his  quick 
eye  and  prodigious  voice,  lifts  up  the  cry,  “S-t-e-a-m-boat  a’  cornin’  ”  and 
the  scene  changes. 

From  Mark  Twain,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  1883. 

1.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  trace  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  and 
locate  the  region  mentioned. 

2.  Why  were  there  only  “two  or  three  lonely  little  freight  piles”? 

3.  Explain  the  terms:  “packet,”  “levee,”  “skids.” 

4.  What  did  the  author  think  of  the  river?  Compare  his  views  with 
those  expressed  in  the  song  “Ol’  Man  River.” 
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5.  Is  there  any  river  in  Canada  as  long  or  as  wide  as  the  Mississippi? 

6.  Is  any  freight  carried  on  the  Mississippi  today? 

7.  What  was  Mark  Twain’s  real  name?  What  other  books  did  he  write? 

in  UNITED  states’  FOREIGN  POLICY 
THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

...  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enhght- 
ened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  .  .  .  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  considera¬ 
tion  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter¬ 
position  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 

Part  of  the  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  President  Monroe,  December  2, 
1823. 

1.  Explain  the  term  “this  hemisphere.” 

2.  State  in  your  own  words  the  warning  contained  in  this  message. 

3.  What  reference  to  Canada  is  contained  here? 

4.  Name  two  of  the  governments  who  had  declared  their  independence 
by  1823. 

5.  What  European  power  was  Monroe  really  referring  to? 

6.  In  what  way  has  modem  United  States’  policy  resembled  that  ex¬ 
pressed  here? 

7.  What  is  Canada’s  attitude  to  “hemispheric  solidarity”? 
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Latin-American  countries  broke  away  from  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Napoleon  dominated 
Europe.  Leaders  such  as  Simon  Bolivar  strove  for  independence  and  for  unity, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  forming  any  permanent  South  American  federation. 
Latin  Americans  have  always  talked  of  freedom  and  have  expressed  their  great 
love  of  liberty  and  of  their  country  in  their  literature.  They  make  up,  along 
with  the  settlers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

I  REVOLTS  AGAINST  SPAIN 

While  there  remains  in  Spain  a  bit  of  land  governed  by 
Spaniards,  that  bit  of  land  ought  to  rule  Spanish  America;  as  long  as  there 
is  a  single  Spaniard  in  the  Indies,  that  Spaniard  should  rule  the  Spanish 
Americans. 

Bishop  Benito  de  Lue  Y  Riego  to  the  Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires,  1810. 


In  Buenos  Aires  itself  there  were  not  lacking  creoles  who  viewed  our 
enterprise  with  loathing;  some  believed  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards;  others  judged  it  to  be  the  madness 
and  delirium  of  untrained  leaders;  others,  in  brief  —  and  these  were  the 
most  pious  —  viewed  us  with  compassion,  not  doubting  that  in  a  few  days 
we  should  be  the  victims  of  Spanish  power  and  fury  in  castigation  of  our 
rebellion  and  infidehty  against  the  legitimate  sovereign,  lord  and  proprietor 
of  America. 

Cornelio  Saavedra,  Memoria  Postuma. 

Both  these  extracts  are  quoted  by  Worcester  and  Schaeffer,  The  Growth  and 
Culture  of  Latin  America,  Oxford,  1956. 

1.  Why  might  there  be  only  “a  bit  of  land  governed  by  Spaniards”  in 
the  Spain  of  1810? 

2.  What  was  the  official  view  of  the  Church  about  independence  move¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  might  not  sup¬ 
port  the  movement  for  independence. 
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4.  Who  were  the  creoles? 

5.  Was  the  rebellion  eventually  successful? 


n  BOLIVAR  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
Proclamation  to  the  People  of  V enezuela. 


Trujillo,  June  15,  1813. 

Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator  of  Venezuela,  Brigadier  of  the  Union,  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Chief  of  the  Northern  Army 

To  his  fellow-countrymen: 

Venezuelans:  An  army  of  your  brothers,  sent  by  the  Sovereign  Con¬ 
gress  of  New  Granada,  has  come  to  liberate  you. . . . 

We  are  sent  to  destroy  the  Spaniards,  to  protect  the  Americans,  and 
to  reestablish  the  repubhcan  governments  that  once  formed  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Venezuela.  .  . . 

Moved  by  your  misfortunes,  we  have  been  unable  to  observe  with  in¬ 
difference  the  afflictions  you  were  forced  to  experience  by  the  barbarous 
Spaniards,  who  have  ravished  you,  plundered  you,  and  brought  you  death 
and  destruction.  They  have  violated  the  sacred  rights  of  nations.  They  have 
broken  the  most  solemn  agreements  and  treaties.  In  fact,  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  every  manner  of  crime,  reducing  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  to  the 
most  frightful  desolation. 

Justice  therefore  demands  vengeance,  and  necessity  compels  us  to 
exact  it. 

From  the  Selected  Writings  of  Bolivar,  compiled  by  Vicente  Lecuna,  Colonial 
Press,  1951. 

1.  Why  did  Bolivar  make  this  proclamation? 

2.  Why  is  Simon  Bolivar  referred  to  as  “the  Liberator”? 

3.  What  difficulties  arose  after  the  Spanish  were  driven  out? 

4.  What  had  Bolivar  hoped  to  do  with  the  separate  colonies  of  South 
America? 

5.  Has  any  movement  for  Latin- American  union  been  at  all  successful? 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  life  of  Bolivar? 

in  LATIN-AMERICAN  POETRY 

Words  of  the  Last  Inca 

I  come  to-day  to  high  Pichincha’s  brow. 

Forced  by  the  cannon  of  the  whites  to  flee  — 

A  wanderer  like  the  sun,  fiery  like  him; 

Like  the  sun,  free! 
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Hear,  Father  Sun!  The  throne  of  Manco  now 
Lies  in  the  dust,  profaned  thine  altars  be 
Alone  to-day  I  magnify  thy  name  — 

Alone,  but  free! 

Hear,  Father  Sun!  The  brand  of  slavery 
I  will  not  wear,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Hither  I  come  to-day  to  slay  myself. 

And  to  die  free! 

To-day  when  thou  art  setting  in  the  west 
Thou  canst  behold  me  from  the  distant  sea 
Chanting  thy  hymns  on  the  volcano’s  crest 
Singing,  and  free! 

To-morrow,  when  thy  radiant  crown  once  more 
Far  in  the  east  shall  shine  forth  gloriously. 

Thine  earliest  ray  will  only  gild  my  grave 
Grave  of  the  free! 

On  it  the  condor  from  the  sky  will  stoop. 

That  makes  its  home  where  lofty  summits  be; 

There  will  it  lay  its  eggs  and  build  its  nest. 

Unknown  and  free. 

Jose  Eusebio  Caro  (1817-1853),  translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  in 
Some  Spanish-American  Poets,  Appleton,  1929. 

1 .  This  poet  lived  in  Colombia.  What  event  in  South  American  history 
does  he  refer  to? 

2.  What  was  the  connection  between  the  Incas  and  the  sun? 

3.  Who  were  “the  whites”? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “brand  of  slavery”? 

5.  What  is  a  condor  and  what  does  it  represent  in  the  poem? 

IV  LATIN-AMERICAN  PROSE 
The  Ombu 

[The  ombu  is  a  gigantic  tree  which  is  found  here  and  there  upon  the 
pampas,  growing  all  alone.] 

Every  territory  on  earth  has  a  conspicuous  feature.  Brazil,  its  glowing 
sun,  Peru,  mines  of  silver,  Montevideo,  its  hill;  Buenos  Aires  —  my  beau¬ 
tiful  country  —  has  its  magnificent  pampas;  the  pampas  have  the  ombu. 

That  far-stretching  plain,  a  vast  green  ocean,  where  the  sight  loses 
itself,  finding  nothing  to  rest  upon,  is  the  pampas,  always  mysterious  to 
man,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  race  that  no  one  could  subdue. 
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They  have  no  great  water  courses  that  make  their  entrails  fruitful;  but 
lakes  and  cat-tails  cover  their  whole  surface,  and  give  straw  for  the  ranch, 
skin  for  garments,  water  to  the  horses,  and  a  shelter  to  the  wild  pigeon. . . . 

The  ombu!  no  one  knows  when  or  by  what  hand  its  seed  was  scattered 
in  the  middle  of  that  plain,  but  its  trunk  so  knotty,  its  bark  so  corroded, 
show  well  that  its  life  has  withstood  a  hundred  winters. 

Luis  L.  Dominguez  (1819-1898),  translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  in 
Some  Spanish-American  Poets,  Appleton,  1929. 

1.  What  South  American  country  does  this  poet  come  from? 

2.  In  your  own  words,  describe  the  pampas. 

3.  Have  we  any  scenery  like  this  in  Canada? 

4.  What  was  “the  race  that  no  one  could  subdue”? 

5.  What  has  been  the  economic  importance  of  the  pampas? 

6.  Why  would  the  ombu  be  important  to  the  people  of  the  pampas? 

7.  Are  there  any  books,  poetry  or  prose,  in  your  hbrary,  dealing  with 
Latin  America?  Perhaps  you  can  read  W.  H.  Hudson’s  Green  Man¬ 
sions. 
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